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Not it! I fancied Cuthbert’s reddening face | 
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“ CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER 
CAME.” 
(See Edgar's Song in “ Laar.”’) 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


My first thought was, he lied in every word, 
That hoary cripple, with malicious eye 
Askance to watch the working of bis lie 

Oa mine, and mouth scarce able to afford 

Suppression of the glee that pursed and scored 
Its edge at one more victim gained thereby. 


What else should he be set for, with his staff? 

What, save to waylay with his lies, ensnare 

All travellers that might find him posted there, 
And ask the road? I guessed what skull-like laugh 
Would break, what crutch ‘gin write my epitaph 

For pastime in the dusty thoroughfare, 


If at his counsel I should turn asides 
Into that ominous tract which, all agree, 
Hides the Dark Tower. Yet acquiescingly 

I did turn as he pointed ; neither pride 

Nor hope rekindling at the end descried, 
So much as gladuess that some end should be. 


For, what with my whole worid-wide wandering, 
What with my search drawn out thro’ years, my hope 
Dwindled into a ghost not fit to cope 

With that obstreperous joy success would bring,— 

I hardly tried now to rebuke the epring 
My heart made, finding failure in its scope. 


As when a sick man very near to death 
Seems dead indeed, and feels begin and end 
The tears and takes the farewell of each friend, 
And hears one bid the other go, draw breath 
Freelier outside, (‘ since all is o’er”’ he saith, 
** And the blow fall’n no grieving can amend ’’) 


While some discuss if near the other graves, 

Be room enough for this, and when a day 

Suits best for carrying the corpse away, 
With care about the banners, scarves and staves,— 
And still the man hears all, and only craves 

He may not shame such tender love and stay. 


Thus, I had so long suffered in this quest, 
Heard failure prophesied so oft, been writ 
So many times among ** The Band ’’—to wit, 
The knights who to the Dark Tower’s search addressed 
Their steps— that just to fail as they, seemed best, 
And all the doubt was now—should I be fit. 


So, quiet as despair, I turned from bim, 
That bateful cripple, out of bis highway 
Into the path he pointed. All the day 

Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 

Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the pluin catch its estray. 


For mark! no sooner was I fairly found 

Piedged to the plain, after a pace or two, 

Than pausing to throw backward a last view 
To the safe road, ’twas gone! gray plain all round! 
Nothing but plain to the borizon’s bound. 

I might go on; nought else remained to do. 


So on I wént. I think I never saw 
Such starved ignoble nature ; nothing throve : 
For flowers—as well expect a cedar grove! 

But cockle, spurge, according to their law 

Might propagate their kind, with none to awe, 
You’d think: a burr bad been a treasure-trove. 


No, penury, inertness, and grimace, 
In some strange sort, were the land’s portion. “ See 
Or shut your eyes ’’—said Nature peevishly— 
* It nothing skills: [ cannot belp my case : 
The Judgment’s fire alone can cure this place, 
Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free.” 


If there pushed any ragged thistle-stalk 
Above its mates, the head was chopped—the bents 
Were jealous else. What made those holes and rents 
In the dock’s harsh swarth leaves—bruised as to baulk 
All hope of greenness? ’tis a brute must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brute’s intents. 


As for the grass, it grew as scant as bair 
In leprosy—thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood. 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupefied, however be came there— 
Thrust out past service from the devil’s stud ! 


Alive? he might be dead for all I know 

With that red gaunt and colloped neck a-sirain, 

And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane. 
Seldom went such grotesqueness with such woe : 
I never caw a brute [ hated so— 

He must be wicked to deserve such pain. 


I shut my eyes and turned them on my heart. 


Beneath its garniture of curly gold, 
Dear fellow, till I almost felt him fold 

An arm in mine to fix me to the place, 

That way he used. Alas! one night’s disgrace ! 
Out went my heart’s new fire and left it cold. 


Giles, then, the soul of honour—there he stands 

Frank as ten years ago when knighted first. 

What honest men should dare (he said) he duret. 
Good—but the scene sbifts—faugh! what hangman’s hands 
Pin to his breast a parchment? his owo hands 

Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and curst! 


Better this present than a past like that— 
Back therefore to my darkening path again. 
No sound, no sight as far as eye could strain. 
Will the night send a howlet or a bat? 
I asked : when something on the dismal flat 
Came to arrest my thoughts and change their train. 


A sndden little river crossed my path 
As unexpected as a serpent comes. 
No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms— 
This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 
For the fiend’s glowing hoof—to see the wrath 
Of its black eddy bespate with flakes and spumes. 


So, petty yet so spiteful! all along 
Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it: 
Drencbed willows flung them headlong in a fit 

Of mute despair, a suicidal throng : 

The river which had done them all the wrong, 
Whate’er that was, rolled by, deterred no whit. 


Which, while I forded,—good saints, how I feared 
To set my foot upou a dead man’s cheek, 
Each etep, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard! 
—-It may have been a water-rat I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek. 


Glad was I when I reached the other bank. 

Now for a better country. Vain presage! 

Who were the strugglers, what war did they wage 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the dank 
Soil to a plash? toads in a poisoned tank, 

Or wild cats in a redhot iron cage— 


The fight must so have seemed in that fell cirque. 
What kept them there, with all the plain to choose? 
No foot-print leading to that horrid mews, 

None out of it: mad brewage was to work 

Their brains, no doubt, like galley-slaves the Turk 
Pits for his pastime, Christains against Jews. 


And more than that—a furlong on—wby, there! 
What bad use was that engine for, that wheel, 
Or brake, not wheel—that harrow fit to reel 

Men’s bodies out like silk? with all the air 

Of Tophet’s tool, on earth left unaware, 

Or brought to sharpen its rusty teeth of steel. 


Then came a bit of stubbed ground, once a wood, 
Next a marsh, it would seem, and now mere earth 
Desperate and done with ; (so a fool finds mirth, 

Makes a thing and then mars it, till his mood 

Changes and off he goes!) within a rood 
Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark black dearth. 


Now blotches rankling, coloured gay and grim, 
Now patches where some leanness of the soil’s 
Broke into moss or substances like boils ; 

Then came some palsied oak, a cleft in him 

Like a distorted mouth that splits its rim 
Gaping at death, and dies while it recoils. 


And just as far as ever from the end! 
Nought in the distance but the evening, nought, 
To point my footstep further! Atthe thought, 

A great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom-friend, 

Sailed past, nor beat his wide wing dragon-penned 
That brushed my cap—perchance the guide I sought. 


For looking up, aware I somehow grew 

Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 

All round to mountains—with such name to grace 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stol’n in view. 
How thus they had surprised me,—solve it, you! 

How to get from them was no plainer case. 


Yet half J seemed to recognize some trick 
Of mischief happened to me, God knows when— 
In a bad dream perbaps. Here ended, then, 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a click 
As when a trap shuts—you’re inside the den! 


Burningly it came on me all at once, 

This was the place! those two hills on the right 

Crouched like two bulls locked born in horn in fight— 
While to the left, a tall scalped mountain . . . Dunce, 
Fool, to be dozing at the very nonce, 

After a life spent training for the sight! 


What in the midst lay out the Tower itself? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
Iu the whole world. The tempesi’s mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thas the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 


Not see? because of night perhaps?—Why, day 





Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears, 

Of all the lost adventurers my peers,— 
How such an one was strong, and such was bold, 
And euch was fortunate, yet each of old 

Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years. 


There they stood, ranged along the hill-sides—imet 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And blew. “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 





HOW I BECAME AN EGYPTIAN. 

[The following fragments were left at home by an eccen 
had given some promise in the literary way, but volunteered Gieether a Se 4 
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I fied through the streets, crewded as they were, forcing my way, with 
the determination of terror ; for I felt that I must make my escape, what- 
ever came ofit. The avenues of the city actually roared with life and 
blazed with light, from a thousand voices and footsteps, a thousand 
wheels, and a thousand jets of vivid gas. Yet through all did I speed— 
speed along—I know not how, I scarcely kuow why, whither, or from 
what ; but with some vague idea of reaching the river, as if its banks 
were the borns of the altar of Hope. 

* * : . a 

It was down an alley I was now pressing, narrow at first, and partially 
obscure, but, as it opened upon a solitary gaslight, widening into a silent 
street, of which the termination seemed swallowed up in darkness. As we 
rushed—why doI say we? As I rushed out of the din of the raging ci 
into thie deserted avenue, and bounded along it, I began to hear, what 
had only been intuitively conscious of before, the footsteps of oné running 
behind me. It may be supposed that the sound added wings to my 
flight, which was further urged by the knowledge that I was fast approach- 
ing the banks of the river. In fact, the sullen rush of its black waters be- 
gan to make itself audible, traversing at right augles the double row of 
grim houses, which ranked at either side off into shadow, and terminating 
the perspective before me. Here the ground, orstreet-way, too, began to 
descend, as the bank of the river was approached ; and by some fainter 
lights, sparingly scattered, there came into view the shapeless hulls of 
barges, moored in masses along the shelving slime of the water’s edge. 

I suppose at any other period of my life 1 could not have contemplated 
casting myself into the gloomy. ani foul uncertainties of this dark region 
without horror and dismay. Now the one feeling was, escape. I looked 
forward into the blackness, as into the face of a friend. A wide wooden 
rail was about this time passed on my left, with oars leaning agaiast it. 
Farther down, I brushed by aring and rope. What was still lower, I 
could not see ; and for an instant hesitated about trusting my foot down 
into the darkness, when one of the oars I had just left above me I heard 
fall—it had been touched, I felt, by the Pursuer. My mind was made up. 
I trod boldly forward, and found footing to make a spring on to the ° 
wale of a barge. I reached it ; and passed with three strides across it to 
another, moored alongside, and then to a third, in crossing which I could 
discern the reflections of the dim lights of the opposite side of the river 
struggling, as it were, to hold their piaces against the rush of the black 
stream towards the left. My terror must have been extreme, enhanced 
by the bounding up of the planks behind me under the pursuing step, for 
I never slackened my pace, nor felt an instant’s hesitation, but fevered as 
I was by the hot speed of my course, sprung, as far as my wildest strength 
could carry me, out into the mid-stream,. 

. + > * . 

Panting—wet—giddy—exhausted—reeking with slime, which booted 
my legs up to the knees, I leaned against a damp wall to recover breath 
and consciousness after my transit. Involuntarily straining my eyes back 
into the tide I had just crossed, I experienced a feeling of relief, as I saw 
that there was nothing swimming across, So I had baffled the Pursuer, I 
sail to myself—put the river between it and me! Welldone! Theswim 
was a tough one, and the flounder out tougher still. I have been all but 
sucked down—an ugly death. But here 1 am—alene. The shadow of a 
smile stole across my features as I plashed slowly up the slope, and sought 
for some road or avenue that might conduct me within the lights, and to- 
wards the habitations of men. Nor was I long unsuccessful. The wall, 
which I had to feel along, turned abruptly to the right after a few yards, 
and I judged, from the difference of the footing, that I was now on a 
beaten path, which must have its exit somewhere in a thoroughfare. 

Exhausted as | was—shocked, drenched, bemired—I could not help feel- 
ing proud of the feat I bad accomplished ; and a glow of exultation 
arising from this, joined with the feeling of safety, made me forget for an 
instant the sorry, sad plight I wasin; and that as I approached the 
haunts and paths of men I should become an object of wonder, perhaps of 
suspicion, perhaps of ridicule—of all things the hardest to bear. Those 
who have dreamt (not a very uncommon sequel of indigestion) that, by 
some strange, Whimsical misadventure, they must commit themselves to 
public exposure, either partially or wholly undressed, and felt all the 
agonising acuteness of an exaggerated moral and persoual modesty pene- 
trating their entranced nature, and quivering in the vitals of their morbid 
over-consciousness, May understand what my sensations must have been 
when | had time, as yet in safety and solitude, to reflect upon what was ine- 
vitably before me, even before I could dash myself into a reluctant cab, and 
get, for an immensely-augmented fare, driven home to my sofa, cigars, 
and astonished own people. Even my cloak was gone. I could not as- 
sume an incognito. 1 had flang it away early in my career. Besides, it 
was peculiar. 1 could not have hidden myselfin it. There was some- 
thing of the monk aboutit. It had a hood, and sleeves hanging outside. 

Just then I found a path ie mine at right angles, which caused a 
break in the continuity of wall. his path led into the one I was tra- 
versing by a turn-stile. I glanced for the instant I took in passing it 
through tbe openiog to the right, behind which lights, many, though dis- 
tant, gleamed. Au instant sense of suffocation seized me. Some object 
remained photographed upon my je, fixed there during its momentary 
transit. A figure was approaching the turn-stile, within three yards of 
it ; and on this figure was my cloak ! 

Once again! Forward, forward, forward! On, on! Into or out—to 
anything, so that that Form, that Thing, be esca from! A hun- 
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Asa man calls for wine before he fights, 
I asked one draught of earlier, happier sights 
Pre fitly I could hope to play my part. 
' Think first, fight afterwards—the soldier’s art : 
One taste of the old times sets all to rights! ' 


Came back again for that! before it left, dredth Part of the glimpse it got of me in passing would have been enough 

The dying sunset kindled through a cleft : for it. For me, its identity would have been revealed by the lightning’s 
The hills like giants at a hunting, lay— fash. It needed not mine inky cloak to recognise it. I saw how it was. 
Chin upoa hand, #0 see the game at bay,— The bodily Shadow was up with me by the time I had reached the first 
‘“‘ Now estab and end the creature—to the heft!” verge of light. 
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A great forge, a distillery—a foundry—a house on fire, perhaps! A 
light before me glowed hign into the murky heavens, ia which a canopy 
ot red hung over something of deeper red, like a curtain over a corpse 
murdered in bed. Bat a minute before, [ had recoiled from exposure. 
Now, the idea of there being crowds congregated, fire-engines, police, a 
furious mob seeking for plunder, was a relief. Among them might be 
safety—must be bewilderment. I made straight for the glare, the fatal 
footfall echoing my own all the way. 

Fleet—fleet was my footstep! The things I passed by seemed to pass 
me by in a swift procession ; those nearest me flashing across me like pro- 
jectiles. With my eye upon the ruddy sky before me, I sped for its cen- 
tre, observing such turns, where they occurred, as would conduce to that 

int, For intricate ways did now offer obstacles to a direct course, and 

was obliged to exercise a prompt but firm discretion at the several cor- 
ners I encountered. Here and there, too, a human figure might be seen 
passing, at one side or the other ; but not near enough either to obstruct 
or assist me. Indeed, I could not bring myself to wish a closer proximity 
to any of these single and unknown wayfarers. Rather did I experience 
an undeficed dread of league and collusion, perhaps with the Enemy in 
= som under which I gave single figures a wide berth wherever I could. 

hen I could not, my passage was so instantaneous, that I recognised 
nothing more than a startled turn of the head, or a hasty withdrawal 
from my path, before the individual, whoever it was, was gathered up 
with the great mass of things I had swept behind me. ‘ 

On, on! Heavens! I bear it breathing? Short and hurried respira- 
tions come from over my shoulders, at but a few yards distance. 

We are now more in the country. Strips of hedges alternate with walls; 
the foot-path is edged with grass; there is a freshuess of smell, and less 
of noise. The region lies black about me, save under the glow. Ob! for 
the heart of the city again? 

Walls again. The road, too, is narrower—the light, growing fiercer, 
right a-head. Very fierce must that light be, te throw up such a reflec- 
tion. I cannot be far off, I thought; yet I hear no sound, no roaring 
multitude, no congregating crowds, no charging engines, no stroke of the 
om. ap What can it be after all? Can it be—is it—isit? In short, I 

an to suspect that my moth-like flight might in the end prove not 
only unavailing but disastrous. Suppose an actual furnace reached. I 
enter, face the fire, and am either recognised as a bedlamite, or devoured 
by the grim Featare at my heels. 

I was strongly inclined to take a new line, and make for another point ; 
and with this idea made some observations on the bearings. It may be be- 
lieved that by this time I was tolerably well breathed. I have said nothing 
of this; but I suppose human lungs and muscles were never more des- 
perately and fearfully tasked than were mine at that moment. One by 
one, every incumbrance was flung off ; every garment went, until I was 
left with scarcely more than my shirt and drawers upon me, streaming 
with perspiration, my veins swelled to bursting, my face all of a glow, 
my hair hanging in tangled mats about my ears, or floating on the dew 
ot my forehead, and gasping sobs issuing convulsively from my over- 
laboured breast. It was as 1 turned to examine my chance of escape by 
some other avenue than that which led straight to the fire, that I per- 
ceived the Pursuer had insensibly gained upon me, and was now almost 
in contact with me! I felt his breath hot upon my shoulder, and upon 
the exposed part of the throat just behind the ear; and—ohb, horror! just 
at the same instant there came upon me the conviction that escape there 
was really none ; that was caughtin a cu/-de-sac: in short that the way 
was not open before me! I was confirmed in the former dread suspicion 
by perceiving that on my essaying once or twice to draw across to one 
side of the road or to the other, with a view to doubling, so as to return 
by the path I had travelled, the Thing seemed conscious of my intention, 
and swerved to the right or left, as the case might be, with the manifest 
object of cutting off my retreat. And as to the latter, I could now see 
that the road, already become a lane between high walls, was blocked 
eb short way before me by a barrier, I could not see what, behind 
which glowed the fierce illumination so long my guiding- point. 

So I am tobe caught at last—clutched, seized, overmastered by this bi- 
deous Form, whose malignity may be measured by the desperation of his 
pursuit, and wrenched out of bumanity, perhaps, into some horrible ex- 
travagance of agony, uiutterable, inconceivable, but endurable, for the 
long term of vague hatred entertained for the victim by the monster that 
hunts it down! There! its hand was close to me that time—Aas touched 
me! Ah! I spring forward with supernatarsl energy under the mesmer- 
ism of that terrible contact, and fling myself at the broad black door be- 
fore me, which opens of its own accord to receive me. Even at that wild 
moment, Icaught at the only ray ofbope left. I turned short round to 
draw the bolt if possible on the Pursuer. Too Late! There was his 
face, close to my own—inside. One look was enough—I dropped to the 
earth insensible. 
> ? = 


Relief? only a reprieve! The terrible mystery was made plain! I 
could not believe, or understand, or assent to, he horrors now around 
me. I refused conviction of my own identity, and abuegated the very 
existence of what I saw, felt, aud heard. 1t is curious how, in extreme 
circumstances, the soul may thus estrange itself, under a strong and de- 
termined disclaimer, from what 1s—that is, from what the bodily senses 
it stands connected with report to be, and hold aloof, in some bigh sense 
of self-subsisting isolation, trom contaet with the Real and Actual of its 
lower nature. It is thus that martyrs at the stake have been beard to 
sing triumphant hymos, and seen with a visible expression of joy upon 
their countenances—no doubt only the exponent of the real feelings 
within. In these instances, the relative state of the two portions of our 
nature, while in its normal condition, is reversed. For whereas, under 
ordinary circumstances, the body is the conduit of impressions to the soul, 
which reflects back the feelings, passions, and sensations it has itself con- 
ducted in upon its surfree, in this case, it is the soul which forces itself 
from within outwards, aud constrains the material body to be the reflex 
of the immaterial spirit. These reflexions are forced from me by the 
consciousness I felt at that trying moment of possessing the power of de- 
taching self from self, aud abandoning one to borrors under which the 
other would have ebrivelled into annihilation. I really do not wish to 
take the reader by surprise; 1 am far from inviting him to go on with 
me ; I hardly wish him todoso, It is my duty to pursue the thread of 
my narrative, and I am determined to proceed; but no corresponding 
obligation lies upon anybody else. What J am bound to write, no man 
—or woman—is bound to read. Indeed, unless with a determination to 
believe, the reader had far better stop here. There are things which lose 
half their terrors by being looked upon and looked into as either psycho- 
logical or physiological facts, which, if they were hunted into the dark 
recesses of a morbid brain, would there put on a startling aspect, and 
turn round upon us like wild beasts. 

The mystery of the conflageration was resolved. A brick floor, spread- 
ing out on each side more than a hundred feet, sloped slightly upwards 
to a series of open furnaces, or grates, ranging along the wall which 
faced me, and giving forth to my eyes, and into the surrounding court, 
and thence to the sky, a glare so iatense, that I was obliged to look 
away, after one of those absorbing glances thick the nature implanted 
within us all compels us to direct in the first instance towards any object, 
however strange or terrific, at whatever cost. While my eyes were thus, 
as it were, hurled back from what they bad been directed to and seem- 
ingly blinded for ever, the image had been so strongly impressed upon 
the retina, that I was able, in that dark and quivering chamber of vision, 
to look from an inner position upon the image there imprinted, and could 
satisfy myself that there were six distinct furnaces, of huge dimensions, 
at equal distances alopg the wall. Were this all—bad I been, in short, 
merely a spectator of this conflagration—l might have looked on, or 
looked away, with some degree of calmness ; or rather, with such excite- 
ment merely as so wonderiul a spectacle might be expected to produce 
upon a naturally sensitive and nervous temperament. But, ob! let it 
not be supposed for a mcment that I felt free to consider myself a loung- 
ing visitor—come there to book wonders for the Dublin University Ma- 
gazine. There were good reasons for this not being so. 1 bave said 
nothing of the Follower—the Pursuer—the Form—the Feature—the 
Tuixc. He bad me now ; he had me bound; he had me powerless; he 
had me pale, trembling, clammy with cold sweat; he bad me, able to 
walk as he led ;—he had me, WALKINe UP TOWARDS THE FIRE! I could 
No more now have resisted accompanying him, than a short time previous 
I could bave helped fleeing before him. He had my willin the grasp of 
his, as the mesmeriser seizes his patient by the bair of the head ; and 
is will was—that I should advance. 

Nearer !—nearer !—yet nearer! Strange to say, my eyes are able to 
look straight upon the glow. I can discern objects now. Shapes move 
te-and-fro across the mouth of the furnaces, of far tougher material than 
Nebuchadnezzar’s guards, or they would have shrupk up into tinder. 
What are the wretches about? Cooking, apparently. Some of them wear 
nightcaps and aprons, and use ladles. A horizontal sbadow, too, crosses 
the line of fires. It is as impossible to describe as it is to account for the 
loathing revulsion of feeling, the secret and horrible misgiving, with which 
I gazed upon this parallel of combustion—this black equator, stretching 
across the torrid regions of fire, and swerving and winding ever, 80 as to 








present no contiouing outline to my eye—for such I soon discovered to | 
Not only did the shadow bulge out, where it op- | 


be its characteristic. 
posed itself to the middle of each furnace, tapering off to each end, 


tain uniform period, to the origina 


bill by informing me that I measured forty-two inches 


instalment of my D 
Not one of these measured so much, even sight mea- 


round the chest. 


but sure ; and the process going on before me enabled me to judge how much 
changed its shape by a slow and regular transition, returning, afier acer-| had to be allowed for besides, 
4 figure ; and thence passing through | 


That process is described in a word. 
Endless lengths of coarse, blay linen, let dowa from rollers in the ceiling, 


the same cycles, to return to the pbase from whence it started. This, I| were grasped in the hands of origin pempeneece who, as the well-tarred 


concluded, could only be explained ia one manner—namely, by the rota- | 
tion of an uneven outline upon an axis. The objects, whatever they | 


bodies, once again set a-turning before them, went round, strained the 
linen with all their might, and passed it up and down, and here aad there, 


were, were turning horizontally and slowly round before the fires. There | and over and over, until the mass took gradually a form correspcading 


was also, as I soon became conscious, an occasional click and strain, such | 


as machinery gives, to be heard even over sounds much louder and more | 
contiouous. But this evidence of scientific mechanical application. far | 
from lessening the sense of the wild and horrible in the aspect of the | 
whole scene, added another element—that of mystery and desiga—to the | 
simple terrors of the raging element of fire. 

Up towards this blinding wall of flame was my body led—irresistibly, | 
slowly, continual!y—notwithstanding the desperate protestations of my | 
inner spirit. I could now see. Nothing was too glowing, too scorching | 
for my organs. I could discern particulars. The moving things were 
men. Some were busy in shovelling fuel in at the roaring throat of the 
furnace, and these came out in vivid portraiture of vermilion, for the in- 
stant that the brawny, naked arm dashed its load inwards; and then 
darted back into the blackness of spectres the next moment. Some, as I 


have remarked already, were occupied over the rotating bodies—how, it | 


baffled me for a second to conjecture ; but, another step, and I saw——. | 
. * * . . 


AndI was to undergo a similar process! Well, I suppose we have 
all of us the power to bear what cannot be escaped from, At all events, 
the fire, which I had expected to have broiled my brain to madness, and 
sbrivelled my skin to tinder, strange to say bad an effect of its own very 
different from what I had anticipated. My sufferings, instead of increas- 
ing up to the point of annibilation, arrived at a maximum just where the 
corporeal substance of the frame became incapable of any longer resist- 
ing the mechanical effects of the power of heat. From that poiot, a sen- 
sible reaction began to be experienced, and at the same time as sensible 
an augmentation in the perspective and rational facalties, whi -h appear- 
ed to undergo a process of sublimation, and expand and purify in an ex- 
traordinary degree, by the very means which dislodged them from their 
fleshly tabernacle, affording a parallel to the case of manuscript on paper, 
which, when it is cast into the flame, at first is obliterated, but, as the 
material is reduced to tinder, gradually resumes its legibility, until the 
whole thing sbrivels and disappears ; with this (also analogous) peculiarity 
—that whereas the writing is originally black, on white paper, now it ts 
the paper that is black, while the characters stand out in light upon 
it! Whether my conviction was philosophy or not, | will not, even now, 
pretend to decide ; but it looked very like it at the time, and I fancied 
that I understood that all this was in conformity with certain high laws 
of nature, and recognised the fitness and propriety of the process as a 
natural one, quite as clearly asI did its delightful relief to myself 
individually. 

R iief I certainly did feel ; ond this relief proportionate to the prox- 
imity of the destroying element :—the consequence of which was, that 
now, instead of resistiug the conducting Genius, I m, -»)f pressed forward, 
and bent with preternatural curiosity over the blackeui: masses turning 
in the focus of the fame. If anything was wanting tou."re me that a 
change had taken place, it was supplied by the apathy—was it /izhter 
than apatby ?—with which I received the conviction of what these roast- 
ing substances were. Not a thrill of horror—not a spasm « ° di-gust did 
I feel as I found my eye within six inches of a scorched u.: b) .ckening 
HUMAN BoDY! Yes! there it was—there they were—siz of (hem spitted 
on the same dismal stake, rolling over and over slowly in the glare ; aud 
six demoniac-looking wretches—were they demons?—actually basting 
the six corpses with what seemed to be the blackest pitch that ever oozed 
from the accursed depths of the Dead Sea! There they were, I say, turn- 
ing mournfully and monotonously round, losing, at every ladieful, more 
and more of the semblance of humanity, and growing more and more 
pitchy and diabolical ; while, as arm, or leg, or head fell over, the black 
kitchen-stuff of this infernal cuisine dripped into vessels prepared with a 
ghostly economy to receive it! Will it be believed that, in full view of 
all this, I stood prepared myself to take the turn which I knew was to be 
mine, and was even able to watch with comparative calmness the moment 
when one or other of the dishes—the word is irresistibly suggested, though 
not the most appropriate—being declared done enough, I should be 
truseed, spitted, and submitted to the action of the furnace, under the 
correction of a simijar sulphurous basting ? Yet so it was—and I actually 
helped the cook next me to extract the stake from the body of the black- 
est of the martyrs, and dispose it upon a sort of bier, stretcher, or tressel, 
egg conveyed by « set of uncouth-looking villains through a door to the 

eft. , 
Whoever has studied the physiognomy of a roasted hare may realise 
some conception of what must have gone through my mind during the 
process of cooking. I took along time doing. The fellow who had the 
basting of me let me burn once or twice ; besides which, the spit had not 
been introduced comfortably, and I scarcely felt as easy as I fancied I 
ought to have done under the circumstances. They had not done me jus- 
tice I thought. Nevertheless, I contrived to go round like the rest, aud 
to imbibe a tolerable quantity of the bitumen which, by degrees, filled up 
all cavities, and made me at last much more like a pig-skin boy than a 
roasted Cockney. The last feature that remained open was my mouth, 
and with it I was going to remonstrate, when a ladleful, piping hot, was 
administered with such precision, that it exaetly filled it up to the level 
of the cheek, leaving the face pretty nearly an even surface, like the 
monkey-end of a cocoa-nut. My eyes had been buraot out and filled in 
some time previous ; and it was during this last operation that another of 
those unforeseen yet intelligible changes supervened, of which I bave 
already given an instance. The deprivation of my natural vision, and 
the substitution for the cornea and its humours of the asphaltic com- 
pound, wrought a change scarcely less vast in the visual powers of 
the spirit within me. I jost hold of my particular identity. I feit it go 
as a ship slips her moorings ; and glided gradually into an abstraction— 
a cosmopolite representative of a species, under which metamorphosis I 
was able to take in the inner and primitive meaning of things, and to dis- 
cover in every object presented to me, not only that more is meaut than 
meets the eye, but that that “ more” may generally be made pretty much 
what the observer chooses. How agreeable was this change! Such a 
vast deal of trouble saved! It was, I saw, a short-hand way to satis- 
factory conclusions on doubiful subjects, leaving the imagination free 
to take its range through the fields formerly parked and paled up 
for the exclusive use of Reason, where it might flush up and bring 
down thoughts of every wing, without so much as a game-certificate 
from the ci-devant proprietor of the manor. In my glee at the tran- 
sition, I submitted without a murmur to be unbroached and burried 
off on the shoulders of a gang of sulpbur-smutched wretches, through the 
door to the left, into anotber apartment. 

Arrived there, the scene was changed. It was silent, gloomy, and 
damp, the chamber ia which I found myeelf. A masty antiquity seemed 
to breathe through it, as if it was charged with the air of another era. 
This was health and hilarity to my present abstracted spirit, which seemed 
to gulp the mouldy element with as congenial a relish as the home sick 
Swiss inhales the restoring breezes of his native bills. Into this apart- | 
ment roasted tenants of the spits had already been brought, and now en- 
abled me to judge, by the operations that were undergoing, what was 
before me. A circulating progress was here again the order of the day, 
aud I was able to satisfy myseif that the macbinery which set the long and 
shining broaches of the furnace-room in motion, exercised its functions 
here, too, making certain frames revolve with similar velocity, and in the 
horizontal direction. 

These frames and their uses, I will describe more in detail by-and-bye ; 
but in the meantime @ particular circumstance, by its effects upon my 
nerves, served to convince me that I was not so completely absorbed into 
an adjective as to be altogether independent of the wretched piece of sub- 
stantive charcoal, once my body. Along the sides of this room (which 
was lighted from above by dim burners) were ranged rows of upright 
cases, which might have passed for caryatides, so regularly did they 
stand, and so perfectly did they resemble those archaiac representatives of 
fallen power and conquered pride ; but which I was not long in recog- 
nising for the outer envelopes of mummies, not only by their actual con- 
figuration, but by the characters and symbols with which they were co- 
vered. ‘ihis was nothing in itself; nor was it much, that I saw in the 
process going on before me the connexion existing between the succes- 
sive arrivals from the furnace-room, and these silent receptacles; the se- 
quence was completed in my mind without any extraordinary disturb- 
ance ; Day, with something which might have been termed a morbid in- 
terest, in an archeologica! point of view, in the performance. But one 
thiog I was not able to shut my eyes tu, in pitch darkoess as they were. 
The flesh I had resigned to its fate long ago. But my bones | had tacitly 
reserved my right over. They were not in the bond. I felt that I 
ought to do battle for my own skeleton, against antiquity itself. And 


| bone! 








here a glance told me that there was not a case in the room into which 
Icould fit! My tailor had often softened my heart into paying him an! 


to the inner surface of the cases ranged along the walls, Now and then 
one of the party advanced and dropped a scarabwus, a bead, or some 
other trinket, in among the folds, was instantly secured and concealed 
in the grasp of the next swathe passed over the spot. The meaning of the 
whole thing was plain—we were to be mummies! But still, my chest 
Was it to be broken down, like a lean turkey’s? I here arrived 
at the climax of my humanity. I determined to resist, should the attempt 
be made, believiug as I did that there was nothing in my having surrea- 


dered my skin to its basting and cooking which should prevent me from 


standing up for my bones, a point conceded I kaew, to the mummy even 
of the ibis and ape. 

The Feature stood beside me. 

“Am I to go into one of those cases?’”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ How am I to be got in?” 

“Tn the usual way.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ By compression.” 

“ What power is to be applied ?” 

“ That’’—pointing to the swathing process. 

“* What? bandaged down?” 

“* Precisely.” a 

“ How many inches do yon suppose I am round the breast bone 

‘“ Let me see ; thirty-six, I sup ad 

“It is plain you never made a waistcoat. 

“ Forty-two ?” 

“ Forty-two.” . 

The Thing looked aghast. It drew one of the ewadders aside, and 
whispered in hisear. He stared at me with a look of astonishment, and 
I beard him say to another similar official— : 

“ Forty-two inches ! we were not prepared for that!—something must 
be done |” 

I could bave smiled, but for the pitch, as I saw two or three of them 
go out hastily. By-and-bye (I was let alone in the meantime) they re- 
turned, bringing in a cartonage of more extraordinary dimensions than 
any I bad ever seen, and placed it with a look of triumph standing up 
like a violoncellocase before me. I instantly stepped into it, and re- 
quested them to do me the favour to shut it up. They did so, and there 
was a good two inches to spare between my ribs and the pasteboard of its 
inside suriace. 

* Coutent!” I cried, and walked out again. 

“ This is, however, an anachronism, muttered the Form, as he glanced 
at the characters on the outside, and passed his hand along it. “ We 
want you to be at least a thousand years older than your envelope. How- 
ever, we can’t help that now ; we have only to omit the scarabai, etce- 
tera, and do you up a little loser, that’s all.” ; 

I almost cracked my cheeks with the effurt to laugh. As it was, I felt 
something ooze from my left eye. It really was too good a joke. 


Forty-two !” 


. * * * ” 


Palm trees—a low tent of black skins—fierce sunshine—scorching sand 
—a blinding dust—two camels, one lying down, close to the white boues 
of one of its own species, aud looking patient and scriptural—two-bearded 
and turbaned Orientals, swarthy aud profound, as if the secrets of the 
East lay hid in the depth of their melancholy diguity—and myself, in my 
gigantic cartonage, with my forty two inches bandaged down at least 
three thousand years below the surface of the present, chuckling inter- 
nally with pride and satisfaction at the idea that the ordinary dimensions 
of primitive humanity were so far exceeded in my instance, that only an 
odd giant or so of Memphis or Thebes could be found to supply me with 
my pasteboard. 

Presently a small caravan drew nigh. . 

‘A compatriot, by Osiris!’ I exclaimed, as I descried an alpaca um- 
brella overshadowing a flaxen-baired, dreamy-looking young man, as he 
sat gracefully upon a hump. The Arabs bent low, the young Saxon 
touched bis brim. } d 

“ Ah, yes!’ be exclaimed, with a sort of drowsy enthusiasm, espying 
me. “A relic of the ancient world! Egypt! a»ode of more than men! 
Land of mystery, wonder, the  edsgaterd in which mortals have lived 
before history, and its very dead have not died! Salam, chiefs ; you’ve 
a mummy tosell. Quel est le prix?” Se 

Here his dragoman interposed, and interpreted him into Oriental 
phraseology, making rather a free and elevated translation of the origi- 
nal. The Bedouins prostrated themselves, aad could scarcely be induced 
to raise their foreheads from the dust. When they did so, they laid their 
bony hands upon me, and at the same time mentioned a fabulous sum of 
mouey. It was fortunate that 1 was as tightly wrapped up in my anti- 
quity as I was, or I must have burst my hieroglyphics, I never was 
thought worth one-tenth of the money in my life. Ouly think of my 
fetching that much in my sbroud! I expected nothing less than the 
scornful repudiation of a bargain so absurd ou the part of my country- 
man. My astonishment may be imagined, when I heard the Englishman 
say to his dragoman— ‘ , s 

** Count out the cash to the fellows, and balance this precious relic of 
a primeval world, with the last ove we secured, upon the back of yon- 
der camel. We must be off; it’s growing hot.” 

* * * 


A gentle undulation—easy, yet uneasy—sweeping, swaying, swelling 
—too high, too low, yet all soft and hushed, as the heaving of the breast 
of adeep sleeper. Llay on my back, pinioned, of course, but likewise 
jammed close to other recumbent things—all rocking away along with 
myself, like the low, dim, wooden ceiling a few feet above me. Had I 
possessed eyes in my head, I could not bave turned them round to see 
anything. As it was, my substituted vision had the freedom of a swivel. 
I perceived that we were a family-party of ancient Egyptians, amongst 
which I was some centuries the junior ; but, more thaa this, my glance 
penetrated the yarn next me, and got in through the swatbings of thirty 
centures to the cold-roast man iuside the adjoiuing mummy-case. What 
were my feelings at finding that I knew bim intimately! In fact, he and 
I bad (in the flesh) been in the habit ot frequenting the same coffee house 
in town, and had actually smoked a cigar together towards dusk (net 
being particalarly flush in wardrobe) under the Opera Colonnade, not 4 
week previous to my ——what shall I call it? mumwmification, I suppose. 
Here we were now (in the pasteboard), side by side once more, consider- 
ably reduced in flesh, but made up in linen. 

“ Hallo, neighbour !”’ 

“Hallo, again ; who are you ?” 

“ Why, don’t you know me?” 

‘* What ?—why—it surely can’t be——” 

“ Yes, it is though. And how are you, old fellow t”’ 

** Wound up, at last.” 

“ Well, it is trying, this sort of up-and-down work. 
at sea?” » 

“ Yes ; I take it, on our way home. How did you come out 

“TI promised not to tell. It was cruelty to animals the way we were 
packed.” 

‘“* Made up by the gross, I suppose ?”’ ‘ 

‘“* Ay, and stowed away in cases, as hardware. | a 

“ Birmingham goods, exactiy. J was reported single. 

“How so?” — 

“ A fellow made me up as a private speculation. I came undone on 
board ; and was near been found out, for I bad been passing for plaster- 
of-paris, which bad no bowels, you koow. However, my man buttoned 
me together in an old pea-jacket of his own, until he got me ashore, 
and there the Arabs had me bandaged ee in a twinkling. 

“ Are t re of us aboard DOW: ’ 2 

“ oan a Eétben Flimey bas five or six to his own share. 
The rest are for the public bodies. There, that poor fellow’s sick. Its 
well he’s tight, or we might be in @ bad way. 

“ What a glorious thing the past 18° 

“ What do you call the past? 


2 d years ago. : 
i ae bee Fa fivate ! I shall not be down there for half a do- 
; ; 


‘ +>” 
i o. Read my cover, ‘ King Menes. : 
tr {waa bis bee-catcher, and had a dozen of wives to help me in the 
swarming season.” 


ant 1? 
oa ees I vow, in the treble clef, from yonder mummy. See, 


a lady is in the case. Excuse us, madaw, if we have been a little lax, 


” 
ma Ob, dear! they’ve put me in the draft of this port-hole, and I shall 


I suppose we are 


” 
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die‘of coryza! The impossibility, too, of getting one’s pocket-handker- 
chief to one’s nose !”’ 

“ Surely I ought to know that voice! Mrs —— te 

“Oh! breathe not my name, dear sir; I should never survive the dis- 
elosure, I was preseed, and sent to sea, like an able-bodied seaman ; and 
now return, bandaged as if I were bound for Greenwich Hospital for the 
rest of my life. Is there no escape from such a fate?” 

“ Lady!” exclaimed I, in a transport of gallantry, “I cannot, a8 you 
see, lay myself at your feet. Nay, I am unable even to place my hand 
on my heart; but if devotion the most sincere, determination the 
most——”’ 

Here a sailor sat down upon my face, and began knocking out the 
ashes of his pipe on the right wing of Netpé, just where the second tier of 
my hieroglyphics began, as if there was no such thing as antiquity 
at all. 

To own that I blushed beneath the ignoble pressure of the sailcloth ex- 
tremity of the tar, would be a weakoess. Nevertheless, I did feel a sense 
of inferiority ; and begun to think thata great many thousand years do 
not add so very much to one’s dignity as some people imagine ; while the 
want of a full usewf the toe of the right foot, in # case of insult such as 
this, is scarcely compensated for by being cousin-german to King Shishak, 
and a lineal descendant of. the sacred Bull. The fellow actually began 
to kick his heels against my ribs, to the tune of “ Billy Taylor.” I would 
have given anything for my fair companion’s cold, so that I could only 
have sneezed. A barrel of gunpowder, I suppose, would not have done 
the work more effectually. He would have been blown up through the 
quarter-deck ; and, had he come down again, would have taken care for 
the future how he came to an anchor on countenances of my dynasty. 
As it was, 1 bad to submit, and treated the fellow’s familiarities with 
silent contempt, feeling gratified, at least, since it was to be so (for the 
honour of our common nation) that it was not my female trieud he had se- 
lected for bis sedentary attentions. 

And so we moved heavily, dreaming on, laid corpse-like in lengths to- 
gether, heaving together, sinking together—luggage, freight, weighed by 
the ton, charged for as goods, chalked over, ticketed, corded, stowed 
away, creaking and groaning as we heaved, and straining with the strain- 
ing timbers, damaged by bilge-water, nibbled by rats, rubbed and chafed 
by bard corners; in a word, left to ourselves, save when serving for 
cusbions to the sail-cloth sterns of lubberly foremast-men, who evidently 
had the best of it. Thus we drove on, on,jover moveless, though advanc- 
ing, helpless masses, cold, damp, dead 





A lighted hall !—as eager a set of savans as I have seen fora long 
time! The whole room actnally alive with curiosity. Beaks protruding, 
surmounted with the flash and flicker of spectacles ; parties on benches, 
straining their eyes with desperate eagerness towards one point; nay, in 
the more distant corners, pocket glasses in requisition ; grandees ushered 
up through the apartment to reserved seats, to have a nearer view ; and 
a black board, and a red arm-chair, and a president in it; and @ secre- 
tary, and a gentleman of the press, with flimsy paper and stumpy pencils ; 
and science, and authority, and pomp, and vanity, and the whole parade 
of autiquariunism brought to bear 

On Mr! 
Yes ; there I was, Jaid along majestically in the midst, pretty much like 
the body of Julius Cassar; a professor, d Ja Mark Antony, mounted on 
a nostrum beside me, with a wand in his hand; while two acolytes stood 
near, each arned with weapons of gleaming significance. I was TO BE 
WNROLLED! The professor placed his wand upon my nose, and moved it 
down my body to my toes. The whole room was hushed. The short- 
hand writers booked the evolution. 

“ Here,” said he, “here it is at last! Behold the mummy from its 
Memphian bed! That which hath lain silent with its secret from its cycle 
of centuries, in the heart of the past, unbosoms itsself in your presence, 
and makes its confession before the assembled science of the nineteenth 
century !” 

An astounding clatter of applause followed this burat, so loud, that my 
“ Hear, hear !’’ was unheard. 

“ You bave before you, Mr. President, a specimen of mummification, 
perfect in preservation, and unique in dimensions. Observe the capacity 
of chest !—{Forty-two iuches, tailor’s measure, I murmured, but without 
the words being caught]. Let no man say that there were not giants 
in those days. If we have grown in wisdom, we have certainly not in- 
creased in stature, since the twentieth dynasty. Observe, sir, how care- 
fully and accurately they set forth the titles of the deceased. Here, in 
this running hand of hieroglyphics, any newspaper reporter (of which 
class I see such able representatives in the room) could read the name, 
family, profession, age, and period. To them I appeal to testify to the 
accuracy of my interpretations.” 

Both young men bent with double zeal over their pencils. I knew they 
might as well be asked to put the thread of the professor’s discourse 
through the eye of Cleopatra’s needle. 

“The object before you,” he continued, “appears, from his shell, to 
have been huntsman to the high-priest of Isis, in the reign of King Shes- 
houk, of the twenty-second dynasty. You see the several symbols—the 
dogs and deer—the mitre and paaoch—the royal emblem inclosed in a 
circle, as much as to say, all round my crown—and the sacred ring with 
wings. Here is Netpé, you see, with a slight burn on her right pinion. 
caused, no doubt, by the close proximity of the lamp the embalmers used 
in the process. This individual, therefore, may have lived—may ?—nay, 
mustjhave lived [I actually shook with laughter at the emphasis] at least 
three thousand years ago, when, considering his profession, he may have 
helped Herodotus to kill the ficld-mice at Pelusium ; have drawn the 
cover for King Cambyses, and have even whipped the hounds from before 
the feet of Bucepbalus!’’ 

A buzz of mingled delight and astonishment greeted this anvounce- 
ment. followed by cries of—* Cut him up!”’—* Unbox him !”—* Uproll 
him!’’—“ Have him out!” In the midst of which, the two myrmidons 
set to—saw, hammer, aud chisel—and had my pasteboard off ia a jifley. 
For a moment I felt uncertain what to do, with my linen exposed, in its 
not very elegant condition, and a strong bouguet de Cleopatre about it, 
to the gaze of such an assembly ; but at last, feeling that a few minutes 
must strip me, not only of my vesture, bat of my honour and dignity, 
and leave me no older than the spectators, I made a desperate resolve to 
atticipate the result, and take the matter iato my own hands. I waited 
till they bad got the bandages a little loosened about my feet, and then, 
starting up with a stentorian “ Wow, then /” I made full drive at the as- 
sembly, wio, falling back with the most frantic gestures of horror and 
dismay, began to tumble ever each other in their endeavours to escape 
from the apartment. By the time the tumult was at its height, I had re- 
leased my right hand ; and, catching « glance of my original tormentor— 
the Thing—amongst the crowd, I rushed upon him, and, seizing him by 
the ear, wrung it violently, exclaiming— 

“Is it possible yon’ve the face——.” 

“ What’s ail this?) Why I’ve had adevil ofa queer dream! You, my 
dear fellow? You, best of friends! excellent, world-famous JonaTHAN 
Frexs Siincssy? Is it you who have been bhuating and haunting me 
for the last six hours ?” 

“Mel” replied that worthy personage. “ Why, my excellent friend, 
it is bat this instant I have dropped ia, and found you fast asleep in your 
arm-chair, with the invitation for last night’s ‘ unrolling’ clasped firmly 
between your fingers. You dave just made adesperate effort at one of 
my whiskers, which I only avoided by surrendering an ear to your dis- 
cretion.’ 

* This instant? Then a disputed point in the philosophy of dreams 
is cleared up for ever! You must know, Jonathan, a long and intricate 
series of adventures has been suggested by your presence. This series 
has, therefore, passed through my mind, and impressed itself through ail 
its successive combinations, in a moment of time. Dear Jonathan, how 
ee more puzzling are set at rest by simply encountering a 

riend | 





“CLAVERING ST. MARY,” 
A TALK ABOUT DEVON WORTHIES. 
( Concluded from last week.) 


We have wandered far from home, but ere we return we will once more 
visit the neighbourhood of Totuess, for the purpose of taking a look at 
Dartington, and lingering awhile in the great Hail; the only part still 
remaining of the ancient mansion which has seen £0 many generations 
pass in aud out of its portals, A right stately Hall it is, with its lofty 
roof and its loagrow of noble Gothic windows, overlooking a wide extent 
of hill and valley, and the tortuous wiudings of the silver Dart, one of 
the loveliest of Devonshire rivers. Within these old walls, all mantled 
now with ivy, their ouly tapestry, the christening feast in honour of the 
infant Lord Jobn Holland was celebrated some 450 yearsago. A prince- 
ly christeuing feast in trath it must have veen, aptly shadowing forth the 
splendid lie of the child who was the subject of it. “In our old book we 
read that oa that memorable occasion the infant noble was presented with 
& Cup of cold, curiously wrought io the form of a lily, and filled to the 


AND 





brim with gold coins, by his sponsor, the Abbot of Tavistock, and the 
Prior of Plympton a eue him a purse of gold, and that he was carried 
from the Hall to the church in the arms of bis godmother, the Lady Po- 
merai, whose husband walked on one side of her, and Sir John Dinham on 
the other, “ condacting her by the arms,”’ whilst twenty-four men marched 
before them, each with a torch in his hand, which was kindled so soon as 
the baptismal rite was concluded, and the young lord’s sponsors had pro- 
mised for him that he should renounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, a promise that his after-life would seem to show he had 
scarcely cared to keep. Both the kings of England in whose reigns he 
lived appear never to have been weary of showering digaities upon him. 
Henry V. constituted him bis general by land and sea ; made him Gover- 
nor of Melbun, and Constable of the Tower of London, whilst on Henry’s 
death he weat to the siege of Compiegne, whence he returned to attend 
the corovation of Henry VI., solemnized at Paris ; and not long after- 
wards he mas made Lord High Marshal of Eagland. Being sent as am- 
bassador to the city of Arras, he obtained permission from the king to 
carry with him certain treasures in gold and silver, rich gems, splendid 
vestments, and woollen cloth, for the manu‘acture of which Eagland was 
famed. Seven years afterwards he was created Duke of Exeter, with the 
special privilege of having place and seat ia ali parliaments and councils 
next to the Duke of York. Lastly, he was constituted Lord High Admi- 
ral of Eagland, Ireland, and Aquitaine. Numerous grants of money and 
lands were also made to bim, aud he was blessed with three wives, all of 
them of noble family, and of whom the third survived him many years. 
But “ at last this great person, after he bad seen all the grandeur of this 
world, and was himself good part thereof, yielded to fate in the year 
1447, not being fully arrived at the fiftieth year of his age.” And what 
more fitting epitaph could be inscribed upon his tomb than those striking 
words in which Sir Walter Raleigh thas apostrophizes the Destroyer? 
“ Oh! eloquent, just, and mighty Death, whom none could advise thou 
bast persuaded, what none hath dared thou bast done, and whom all the 
world bath flattered thou only bast cast out and despised; thou bast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness—all the pride, cruelty, and 
ambition of man, and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 
‘ Hic jacet,’ 

The Duke’s tastes, like everything else connected with bim, seem to 
have been splendid ; of this we have one instance in the chalice made of 
beryl, and adorned with gold, pearls, and precious stones, which be pre- 
sented to the high altar of the church of St. Catharine, in which he was 
buried. A pompous funeral it must have been, judgiug from the large 
sums of money he bequeathed to the priests ard clerks of the House of St. 
Catharine, for their “ great labour aud observance on the day of his bury- 
ing.”’ Perhaps it was the coaviction, from personal observation, of the 
worthlessness of such labours and observances, which caused his wife 
Anne, with a wisdom beyond her busband’s, to forbid her executors from 
making “ any great feast” at ber funeral, “ or having a solemn hearse, or 
any costly lights, or largess of liveries, according to the vain pomp of the 
world,” but only what might be sufficient to the “ worship of God ;” for 
which purpose sbe left particular legacies, further directing her executors 
to fiad an “ honest priest to say mass and pray for her soul, her lord’s 
soul, and all Christian souls, in the chapel where she should be buried, 
for the space of seven years ; her lord having already ordained that four 
honest and cunning priests should pray yearly and perpetually,”’ not for 
all Christian souls, but only “ for his soul, and those of bis wives, and bis 
sister Constance, and for the souls of all his progenitors.” The Duke 
left two children bebind him: a daughter Anne, to whom he bequeathed 
bis “ white bed, with popinjays ;” aud a son Henry, to whom he left “ all 
the stuff of his wardrobe.” Little did he then guess what would be the 
fate of that gallant and Juckless son of bis, whose sad story we must let 
his biographer relate in bis owu words :— 


“Tle was a very brave soldier, but unfortunately engaging on the 
weakest side (by the support of the tottering house of Lancaster), he 
perished under the ruius thereof. Fighting manfully at Barnet-field with 
the Lancastrians, he was sore wounded and left for dead from seven 
o’clock in the morning till fourin the afternoon. Recovering of his 
wounds, be fled beyond sea, but was reduced to very great extremity, for 
though be descended from the royal family, and had married the sister of 
King Edward the Fourth, yet itis reported by Comines, ‘ that he saw 
him in such distress that be ran on foot, bare-legged, after the Duke of 
Burguudy’s train (who had married his wife’s sister), begging his bread, 
for God’s sake. He was at length found dead in the sea betwixt Dover 
and Calais, though not known how he came thitber.’ ” 


We will not spoil the force of the moral which this story is so well fit- 
ted to impress upon the minds of our readers by any comments of our 
own. But seldom bas it chanced us to meet with such a striking picture 
of the deep irony that lies in the strange contrasts with which life abounds, 
and which are so full of meaning to those who read them aright. 

A hundred years and more bave passed since the christening feast of 
the infant lord was celebrated in the Hall at Dartington ; and the estate 
has passed out of the hands of the Holland family into that of the Cham- 
peraone, in whose possession it has remained to thisday. At the date of 
which we are speaking, somewhere about 1564, the Champernons were 
residing there ; and with their permission we will take another look at 
the grand old Hall, or rather at the sunny bank outside, where in fancy 
we may see seated in the shadow of the walls a party of boys, engaged in 
listening to the youngest amongst them, who is reading aloud from a 
large quarto which he bas brought there out of the library. The boys 
are Henry Champernon and bis cousins, each one of whom is destined to 
leave an bonoured name behind him. Look at them a moment, and see 
how different is their style and expression, yet what an air of nobleness is 
visible about them all. The eldest is tall and dark ; his brow is wide 
and commanding beyoud his years ; his smile grave, and coming seldom, 
but when it does, inexpressibiy sweet, his large melancholy eyes light up 
when he is speaking or listening to anything that excites his scorn of 
baseness or his love of what is great and noble, his countenance when at 
rest wears an expression of pensive thoughtfulness. His younger brother 
is as fair as he isdark ; there is a family likeness in the expression of their 
countenances, but there is something more dreamy and abstracted about 
the younger brother, and he looks more fitted to lean upon another than 
to be a leader or a guide ; his dove eyes are full of sweetness, and the 
paleness of his complexion and fragility of his form give an air of spiri 
tuality to his beauty beyond what his brother possesses. But how shall 
we paint the youngest of the group—the youngest and best loved amongst 
them ? how portray his gracious aspect, and describe the perfect oval of 
that striking face, with its lofty forehead, bright expressive eyes, and 
mouth eloquent even in silence? How shall we give an idea of the fasci- 
nation of bis manners even in those early days, the winning sweetness 
which made him beloved by old and young, notwithstanding his some- 
times wayward and regally imperious ways? No one indeed could resist 
young Walter Raleigh, least of all those balf-brothers of his whom we 
have been attempting to describe, Humpbrey and Adrian Gilbert, who 
ever loved him with a constant and deep affection. 

We may suppose that the boys have been spending their summer holi- 
days with their cousin at Dartington, and that on this the last day of 
their stay, Walter has reached ‘he concluding pages of the book which 
he bas been reading aloud to his brothers and his cousin every evening 
during the last week or fortnight. See how his breast heaves with emo- 
tion as he goes on ; listen how his utterance becomes more rapid and his 
tones more passionate whilst he reads of the cruelties perpetrated by the 
Spanish conquerors on their West Indian slaves, and is silently register- 
ing in his heart of hearts a solemn vow that when he reaches man- 
bood he will seek those far-off lands, and as far as in him lies will avenge 
the wrongs of the long dead and the still suffering. The tragic story is 
finished at last, and now from his silvery tongue come eloquent boy-com- 
ments on what be has read, and fiery appeals to his young hearers. They 
listen to him in silence, and when be has finished speaking they are silent 
still, each one occupied with his own thoughts. If we could look into 

Humphrey's heart, we should perchance see that be is not thinking then 
of El Dorado or the islands of the West; his spirit, more akin to that 
which avuimated the noble old Pilgrim Fathers, sympathizes rather with 
the ‘‘durk and true and tevder North,” than with the bright, fickle, and 
passionate South. He would be a pioneer and a discoverer, not a re- 
dresser Or a2 avenger, and leave to ardeut souls such as Walter’s the task 
of revenging the wrongs of the iunocent and punisbing the gnilty. And 
what may we imagine to have been Adrian’s thoughts?) May we not 
suppose that his timid, sensitive spirit would shriuk from dangers and 
perils which would be welcome to Walter and Humpbrey if the path to 
greatness lay through them? His gentle nature bas been excited, it is 
true, by the stories be has heard of tropical elimes, and of the treasures 
with which they overflow ; he would fain discover such for himself, bat 
* may they not be found nearer at home?” he asks himeel!, and instantiy 
his fertile imagination sees them hiddea ia the rocks and crags of Dart- 
moor. 

He had most likely been wandering that morning by the side of the 
Dart, and as be looked into its clear depths, and saw the pebbles in its 
be d shining with all the colours of the rainbow, he might well bave fan- 
cied they must surely be made of go!d and precious stones. He remem- 








bers the beauty of that spot now, and how every time the sun shone from 
the clouds new colours had flashed into being as the waters flowed over 
the boulders: and who knows but that one day he himself may be able 
to convert those seemings into glorious realities? As for the young Wal- 
ter’s day-dreams they arg of honour and glory, and fame and greatness ; 
everything on which his imagination is employed is invested with a halo 
of poetry, and even the very hardships and perils he well knows he shall 
have to encounter on that ocean, of which he was one day to be called by 
the sweet singer of England “ The Shepherd,” rather stimulate than 
daunt his ardent, enthusiastic spirit. So we may fancy that the readin 
of that book was indeed a crisis in the lives of those young boys; au 
when in after days they look back upon their summer holiday, they will 
perbaps deem it to have been at once the happiest and the gravest of their 
existence. 

The next morning they returned to their home at Hayes, the farm we 
have already mentioned as being within a few miles only of the pluce 
where we spent part ofour vacation. Itisa picturesque old house, facing 
the south ; a few bundred yards in front of it rises a hill completely co- 
vered with wood and crowned with a clump of fir trees. The house con- 
sists of a centre and two projecting wings which are almost covered with 
ivy ; twogreatilex trees keep guard on either side of the rustic porch ; be-, 
fore the house is a large garden, well stocked wit) flowers and fruit trees. 
and the high surrounding walls are bright with valerian and wal!flowers 
The house has not as many traces of autiquity about it as we might ex- 
pect, exceptiog the outer doors and the wooden barge boards running 
below the eaves. At the time of our visit we were not permitted to see 
the interior; the only answer we received to our politely worded and 
oft-repeated request being contained in the words “ Certainly not,” 
uttered ia a very perewptory tone by the Amazonian-looking damsel who 
stood guardiog the door as though we had approached it with burglarious 
intentions. “ Which is Sir Walter’s room?” we asked. “Up there,” she 
replied, pointiag to a broad casement upper window on the left-hand side. 
“ Will you not allow the ladies to see it?” “Certainly not.” “Batit will 
be such a disappointment to them.” “There ben’t nothing in it that’ll 
do mun any good to see.” “ Will you allow usto light acigar?” But 
no! even that device did not procure us admittance. The churlish dam- 
sel brought us a light, and we were obliged to be satisfied with a tran- 
sient glimpse, which we got whilst she was absent, of a square, low room, 
in the centre of which stood an old table with some rude carving on its 
sides and legs. But perhaps it was on the wHole as well that we did not 
get a sight of the inside of the house, as our poetical fancies might, in 
consequence, have been cruelly put to flight. Much of change must have 
passed over the interior, whilst the outside of the dwelling doubtless re- 
mains the same as it was in the days of Sir Walter’s youth. The walks 
that he loved so well are unchanged also ; there is still the little narrow 
lane leading down to the sea-side, where he and Humphrey used to sit the 
livelong day and speculate on the glorious future which they believed 
was in store for them; Walter launching forth into all sorts of beautiful 
and poetical fancies; and Humphrey, as enthusiastic as he, giving a 
graver, severer, and purer tone to day-dreams, which were to the full as 
exalted as his ery ped brother’s, and with even less of worldliness in 
them. Cold and still are those noble hearts now, but they being dead 
yet speak in the memories they bave left behind; and never more elo- 
quently than in those last words which Humphrey Gilbert uttered when, 
in bis little ship, the waves rising high and raging borribly around him, 
with bis book in his band he cried out to to bis company—“ We are as 
near to heaven here at sea as at land.” 

But to return to Hayes farm. There is no more touching trait in Sir 
Walter’s character than the attachment he entertained towards this his 
birthplace and much-loved home of his childhood. No cares of state—no 
adventures in foreign lands—no court favour or prosperity— ever made 
him cease to yearn towards it, and just when he had obtained a patent 
from the queen for colonizing America, a time when one might have 
supposed his head would have been too full of the cares of business to 
think of other things, he thus wrote respecting Hayes to Mr. Duke, the 
proprietor of it :— — 

“Mr. Duxe,—I wrote to Mr. Prideaux to move you for the purchase of 
‘Hayes, a farm sometime in my father’s possession. I will most willingly 
give whatever in your conscience you deem it worthe, and if at any time 
you shall have occasion to use me, you shall find me a thankful friend to 
youand yours. Iam resolved, if I cannot entreat you, to build at Colla- 
ton, but for the natural disposition I have to that place, being born in 
that house, I had rather seate myself there than anywhere else. I take 
my leave, readie to countervaile ail your courtesies to the utter of my 
power.’ 

“Court, y® 20 July, 1584.” 


Bat Sir Walter was destined to be an unsuccessful suitor for Hayes, 
and probably bis disappointment in a thing on which he had evidently 
set bis heart, made him give up the idea of building at Collaton, as he 
had intended. It is interesting to know that on his estates at Youghal, 
in Ireland, there is a house the fac-simile of Hayes, doubtless bui!t by 
him in loving remembrance of his old home. . 

Not very far from Hayes is East Budleigh Church, in which is shown the 
carved oak pew once occupied by the Raleigh family. The exterior is 
embellished with carved work, among which are the arms of Wymond Ra- 
leigh, quartering those of bis wife ; and in the middle aisle, not far from 
the Raleigh pew, are the graves where his ancestors lie buried. On that 


= his grandmother is a fivriated cross, and an inscription which runs 
thus :— 


Orate pro aia 
Johanna Ralegh uxoris Walt 
Ralegh que obiit x die mens. 
Augusti anno dai mec.... 


There is a curious peculiarity about the way in which this inscription 
is carved, the letters being made to appear as ordinary priating would do 
if seen in a mirror, 80 that there is no small difficulty in deciphering them. 
It is still a doubtful point whether Sir Walier’s head was deposited in the 
family vault in East Budleigh Church, but the probabilities are against 
it; however, there is enough about the church and the locality to make 
it well worth visiting by those who feel an interest in everything con- 
nected with the memory of one of Eagland’s greatest men. 

But it is time our wanderings should cease. Ere they do so, however, 
let us linger for a moment near the cottage where, as we have already 
mentioned, the descendants of John Oxenham’s family lived not long ago, 
and there recal to remembrance some of the incidents connected with his 
fateful life. 

John Oxenham, according to the author of the book to which we are 
indebted for the materials of our history, was born at either Plymouth or 
South Tawton, and the first thing that we hear of him is his being one of 
the volunteers who accompanied Sir Francis Drake to the Western In- 
dies in the year 1572, and there taking port in the action at Nombre de 
Dies, a place where he was afterwards to meet with as much disaster as 
the wretched Spaniard who had so named it in his extremity. No mean 
part did Jobn Oxenham play in that memorable action, for it appears that 
on Drake entering the town he ordered his brother John and Mr. Oxen- 
ham to take sixteen of their company, and directing theiz course towards 
the King of Spain’s Treasury, to euter the towa by the market-place, 
while he with the remainder of bis men—there were but fifty-three in all 
—would march up the principal street, and under cover of the night, yet 
not stealthily, but with the blast of trumpets and the roll of drums, make 
his way into the town. This he did, startling the townspeople out of their 
peaceful sleep with the sudden sound of martial music, and so scaring 
them with tbe lurid blaze of torches carried by his men, that after a ti- 
mid and burried conflict they began to retreat before the General, when, 
seeing Mr. Oxenham and his party approaching from the other side, 
seized with a sudden panic, they laid down their arms and fled. Where- 
upon Mr. Oxenbam and his men hastened to the Governor’s dwelling, 
where much treasure belonging to the Kiog of Spain was deposited, and 
havisg broken into the house, they feasted their eyes on a great pile of 
silver, which was, however, small in comparison to what they soon after 
discovered in the King’s Treasury hard by the water-side. There they 
found as much gold, silver, and precious stopes as would have sank theie 
four pinnaces had they attempted to carry it all away, so to their no 
small annoyance, they were obliged to leave some of it behind. Sailing 
theace, Oxenham accompanied Drake to a place not far from Cartagena, 
where they went ashore, and resolved to undertake a jouraey to Pauama, 
@ project which none but men of iron wills would have ventured to enter- 
tain. Sixty years befure Vasco Nunez had set out on the same expedi- 
tion, but be bad been accompanied by 190 men, besides Indian slaves, 
whereas the Engtish who followed in his footsteps numbered but eighteen, 
and thirty friendly Symerons, who being well acquainted with the road, 
weut betore them, and breaking down branches of trees in the seemingly 
trackless forest through which their path lay, cast them on the ground as 
road-marks for those who followed. At last John Oxenham and his leader 
saw rising before them a solitary peak crowned with a single palm tree. 
To the top of that hill Vasco Nunez bad ascended on St. Martin’s Day, 
1513, and standing on its summit, with none beside him, had fallea down 
on his knees, and thauked God for the sight then and there revealed to 
him ; a sight that filled his heart perchance with joy as great as the re- 
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turning Greeks experienced when with one voice they exclaimed, “ The 
sea, the sea!”’ 

And now that little English company had ascended the same moun- 
tain, and “ one of the chief Symerons, taking Captain Drake’s hand, de- 
sired him to walk up the palm tree, in which they had cut divers steps 
to ascend almost to the top, on which they had made a convenient ar- 
bour for twelve men to sit. Captain Drake having ascended the tree, 
and (the weatber being fair) taken a full view of that sea which he had 
heard such golden reports of, besought God to give him life and leave 
once to sail an English ship on those seas. Then calling up all his men, 
he speaking, acquainted Mr, Oxenham with his petition, on which he and 
the others promised to give him their assistance.” 

With joyful hearts they then proceeded on their way, until they bad 
arrived within half a league of Panama, when hiding themselves in the 
long grass growing on either side of the road, they waited to waylay the 
treasure that was conveyed by that route to Vera Cruz. But their scheme 
was frustrated by one of their party, who had taken a little too much 
brandy, starting up on hearing the tramp of a horse, so being thus disap- 
appointed they went on their way to Vera Cruz, and made themselves 
masters of the town, after which exploit they travelled back to their 
ships, greatly changed in appearance by the hardships aud vexation they 

undergone. . 

They had scarcely returned, however, before they determined on a new 
expedition against Nombre de Dios, and having slept soundly all night, 
were roused in the early*morning by the sweet and melodious tinkle of 
the bells attached to a herd of treasure-laden gules passing by that way. 
On they came, 290 in number, each mule carrying 300 pounds weight of 
silver. Instantly Drake, Oxenham, and their men fall upon the escort, 
and having put it to flight, unload the mules, taking with them as much 
silver and gold as they could carry, though that was not more than half 
of it, and the remainder they buried in the sand or under fallen trees, in- 
tending to remove it at some future time. Then they returoed to their 
pinnaces and loaded them with the treasure. Having done this, Mr. Ox- 
enham, with twelve Englishmen and sixteen Symerons, went back to 
fetch the stores they had hid in the sand, but, alack! when they reached 
the place the earth was disturbed for 9 mile round, and of all that they 
buried they only recovered thirteen bars of silver and some wedges of 
gold. For it seems that a Frenchman of their company had been. taken 
prisoner by the Spaniards, who had forced him by torture to show them 
where the treasure had been deposited. 

It was on the 9th of August, 1573, that Drake returned to England 
from this eventful voyage, and Oxenham went home, there to wait until 
his leader should call for the fulfilment of his promise of accompanying 
him to the South Sea. But two years passing away without his receiving 
any summons, and not knowing how much longer he might have to wait, 
he in an evil hour listening to the tempter, determined to seek the Paci- 
fic himself. His gallant daring, generous nature, and free off-hand bear- 
ing baving made him a great tavourite with the sailors, who had dubbed 
him “Captain John” on his former expedition, he found no difficulty in 
getting together a crew of some seventy men, with whom he put to sea 
in the year 1575. 

On his arrival in the Indies he heard that convoys of soldiers were now 
capetated to escort treasure ; so what did Captain Jobo do, but hove up 
his one ship on land into a little cove well sheltered by trees, and there 
hid it under a covering of boughs, burying his pieces of ordinance and 
stores of provisions under ground, so that he might be able to have re- 
course to them in time of need. This done, he set off with his seventy men 
and ‘six negro guides on his perilous journey. As they went onwards 
the guides cut a road through the forest, which occasionally rose 
like a great impervious wall on either side, no pause, no break in the 
ever verdant foliage. In vain their eyes strove to pierce through the 
thick underwood ; nothing could they see above or around them but dark 
dense mahogany trees, with here and there towering proudly above all 
the beauteous eeta palm, sunning its graceful crown in the light of an 
unclouded sky. Every now and then as they slowly and painfully wound 
along their path, they came upon huge plantain leaves, torn and split by 
the wind, now lying withered and crackling on the ground, and anon they 
discovered a bunch of gigantie white lilies, filling the air with their per- 
fume, and clustered round the foot of some great mangrove ; whilst near 
at hand flamed the dazzling sun tree, its blossoms of one sheet of fire, fil- 
ling the shade with light. But what perhaps most struck those who had 
never traversed these forests before in the dimly lighted solitudes, was 
the constant hum of numberless insects, accompanied at intervals by the 
creaking metallic rustle and fall of palm leaves and the chattering of the 
monkeys. Sometimes too, far above their heads, they heard the rush of 
wings, and presently a flock of screaming parrots settled and fiuttered 
their brilliant feathers on the branches of surrounding trees. In the even- 
ing they heard no sweet singing of birds, only the startling hooting of 
owls would come from the forest depths. 

At last, after windiog their way through the forest and down the river 
Chagres, Captain Jobn and his men arrived at Panama, and he, instead of 
Drake, is destined to be the first Englishman permitted to sail a ship on 
the great Pacific. Embarking in his galliot, he crosses to an island, and 
there, seated on the pearl-strewn shore, we may imagine him gazing on 
that rosy western sky which had been ever luring him on onwards from 
the darker East, where never sunset skies show such wealth of crimson 
and violet and amber as he is now beholding. He is listening, half with 
— and half in melancholy, to the grand solemn thunder of the surf as 

trolls along the shore, not with the ever restless energetic rise and fall 
and plunge of the feverish Atlantic pulse, but with a grand, slow, mea- 
sured swell, the wave gradually increasing in volume and height until it 
rises to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, and then, arching over, falls 
with a deep hollow crash in one unbroken line upon the coast, the solemn 
sound being rucceeded by a pause of still more awful silence, as soon as 
the wave, which has received fresh impetus from the shock of its fall, has 
run far up the shore, and then retreated with a deep grating noise, as it 
drags the pebbles on the beach down into the ocean depthe. A spirit 
restless and ambitious as was Captain John’s could not surely have long 
listened to that calm ever-recurring shock and silence ; and yet for a 
while he would find a strange mysterious pleasure in gazing upon that 
lovely sky and grander ocean, whilst perhaps at intervals his eye would 
idly stray to the pelicans feeding their young by the shore, beneath the 
shade of the bananas and tamarinds which grow so plentifully on the Is- 
land of Pearls. : 

And now we are drawing near the miserable close of this adventurous 
life. During his tarrying awbile on that fatal Isle of Pearls waiting for 
the Peruvian treasure, he bad chanced to fall in with two trading vessels, 
in one of which, besides a great quantity of gold, he had laid hands upon 
a table all of massive gold, set round about with great emeralds ; and in 
the other vessel he had found a lovely lady, married, and the mother of 
children, his mad aud sinful love for whom brought about his perdition 
after the following wise. Being greatly moved by her entreaties, he gave 
the men he had found on board the ships their liberty, when they, making 
all haste to Panama, sent out forces to intercept him on his return jour- 
ney across the isthmus. Afier long search he was tracked to his camp- 
ing place on the banks of a river by the feathers of the fowls which the 
English had plucked for their noonday meal, and had permitted to float 
down the stream. Overpowered by numbers. Captain John and his party 
<= taken prisoners, and carried to Lima, where he suffered death as a 
pirate. 

“ So brave a spirit,” concludes his biographer, “ certainly deserved a 
better fate ; and what by some was adjudged piracy, had it been attended 
with success, had been esteemed a geuius’s exploit.’ 

We are not particularly foad of the practice of tacking on a moral to a 
story ; better let it make its own impression on the reader; yet we can- 
not refrain from asking to how many enterprises may not Captain John’s 
biographer’s comment be applied at the present day. 

ut we have reached the end of our allotted space, a circumstance which 
perchance our readers may not regret, though we would fain hope 
that the places and the persons to whom we bave introduced them may 
not be deemed, even in these days, entirely unworthy their notice and 
regard. Devon. 





THE DIAMOND RING. 


CHAPTER L 


It was nearly twelve o’clock ou a splendid night towards the end of 
August, in the year 1845—August, that inviting month when the mania 
for sea-bathing is wont to uusettle the minds of warm and dusty London- 
ers, impelling them to rush forth in streams from every outlet of the ca- 
pital and pour themselves into all the watering-places round about the 
coast of our island. Oo that beantiful night alluded to, the moon was 
shining with more than usual lustre, throwing long lines of quivering 
light over the sea as far as the eye could reach. Not a sound disturbed 
the solemn stillness of the midnight bour, save the gentle murmuring of 
the waves as they rolled iu measufed cadence on the beach, each en- 
croaching still further, till only a narrow path was left unflooded along 
which yaw might hold bis course. The way, however. was per- 
fectly safe, for those sands were never quite covered in fair weather, even 
when the tide was at its greatest height, and on the night in question the 


mighty ocean was as smooth and peacefal as the waters of the Avon, 
There was a boly calmness, too, over earth and sea and sky that was well 
fiited to subdue all ungentle passions, and turn the hearts of the most 
unthinking towards their great Creator. 

Such was the scene and such the hour when a solitary individual des- 
cended the flight of stone steps that led down to the beach—it was a place 
of great resort at this season of the year on the eastern coast of England. 
He appeared to be a gentlemanlike man of middle age, whose deep mourn- 
ing babiliments, and pale melancholy countenance, indicated sorrows of a 
recent date ; and as heslow!y moved onward by the edge of the wide ocean‘ 
looking out over the vast expanse of waters glittering in the soft yet resplen- 
dent moonlight, than lone man was meditating on the repose that might 
be found beneath those tempting waves. It was a dangerous theme for 
one to dwell upon who believed that all happiness for him in this world 
was past, and that he had nothing more to live for; but Mark Linwood 
was not a weak-minded man, nor one likely to be led by a sudden impulse 
to do that which his reason might condemn. 

“ If it were no sin,” he said to himself, “ how gladly would I seek in 
that deep bed the dreamless sleep from which | should wake no more— 
no more! Ab! butisitso? How long would that sleep endure? and 
should it not endure for ever, how would it be when the spirit should 
awaken to an existence that, whether happy or unblest, must be borne to 
all eternity? I dare not go uncalled—the very act would perhaps doom 
me to an everlasting separation from those I now may hope to rejoin ina 
better world. Yes, I will bide my time—it will soon come, without my 
bidding; for what, after all, are the few years of a mau’s sojourn on this 
earth, even if lengthened out to its longest term?” 

It was thus the midnight wanderer held sad communion with himselfas 
he paced the silent shore ; and well might such mournful thoughts press 
upon bis mind, for it was not long since he had lost, within the short 
space of three weeks, a beloved wife and two equally beloved daughters, 
his only children, both in the full bloom of youth and beauty, the one 
eighteen, the other sixteen years of age. He had met with a severe afflic- 
tion, too, at an earlier period of his life that had left a wound which time 
had never entirely healed—for his first child, a beautiful boy, the idol of 
his heart, had perished in a storm at sea, when himself and his wife nar- 
rowly escaped sharing the same fate. It was long, very long, ere they 
could overcome the grief occasioned by a blow so suldeo and so unfore- 
seen ; but time, and the births of two more children, tended to scften the 
remembrance of that early sorrow, although it could never be totally ob- 
literated, especially as they were never blessed with another boy, the two 
children bora in England being both girls. 

Mark Linwood was a gentleman of independent fortune and somewhat in- 
dolent habits, a combination of circumstances well calculated to produce 
that morbid state of mind which caused him to feel a melancholy pleasure 
ia brooding over miseries that some active pursuit might have helped him 
to forget. In such cases jortuue may be truly called misfortune ; for the 
man who bas his daily business to attend to must of necessity lay aside 
the contemplation of his private sorrows for the time being, and they na- 
turally recur to his mind with less and less force until the remembrance 
ceases to give pain, and he is able to look back calmly on the trouble, 
thas threatened at first to crush him to the dust. And thusit should be, 
for Providence has wisely and mercifully ordained ‘at Time shall prove 
a healing balm for the deepest afflictions. Were it .it so, life would in- 
deed be a burthen too heavy for man to bear. Mr. Liu : 00d had married 
at the age of three-and-twenty a beautiful and amiable , rl to whom he 
was devotedly attached, and soon after their marriage, sue accompanied 
him to Jamaica, where they both had considerable property, and where 
their first child, a boy, was born. 

They had resided in that island nearly four years, when, 1:: consequence 
of the death of his father, Mr. Linwood found it necessary to retarn to 
England, and embarked with his wife and child, then a remarkably fine 
little fellow, just three years old. It was during this fatal voyage, not far 
from the Azores, that one of those violent hurricanes arose that are so 
terrible ia their effects; the vessel was wrecke}, and nearly every soul 
on board perished. Mark Linwood and his wife were saved almost mira- 
culously, but the boy, their idolized and only child was lost. The shock 
of this calamity had well nigh cost the life of the bercaved mother who, 
for some time, was in a state bordering on insanity ; but care and change 
of scene at length restored her to her usual tranquillity, and the birth of 
a daughter after the lapse of two years did much towards diverting ber 
thoughts from the dear one that was taken fromyher. But the grief of the 
father, though less violent at first, was deeper and more enduring; yet, 
for his wife’s sake, he endeavoured to confine his unavailing regret to his 
own bosom; nor did she ever suspect, poor lady, the puinful effort it 
often was to him to wear a smiling face. 

So time sped on till nearly twenty years had ran their rapid course, and 
during that period the Linwoods had enjoyed as ample a share of domestic 
happiness, save for the one sad reminiscence, as can reasonably be expected 
to tall to the lot of humanity. Their attachment to each other had strength- 
ened as their years increased ; their daughters had grown up all that the 
fondest parents could desire—lovely, amiable and accomplished ; they 
had wealth sufficient to make their journey through life an easy one so 
far as pecuniary circumstances were concerned ; and all before them looked 
as bright and hopeful as the ripened corn that promises a rich harvest. 
But who can see beyond the passing hour? Who can tell how long the 
sun of prosperity will shine on his path? The wife and children of Mark 
Linwood were suddenly snatched from him by that dreadful scourge, the 
scarlet fever. They all died within three weeks of the first appearance of 
the disorder, and then the heart-broken man after witnessing the perform- 
ance of the last solemn rites, fled from his desolated home and wandered 
restlessly from place to place, till accident or Fate, for who shall say 
which it is that rules our destinies, brought him to the spot where the 
first scene of this narrative is laid. 

It was dull enough when he first came there, for the gay season had 
not then commenced ; no living creature was to be seen on the bench, 
except now and then a solitary fisherman mending his nets, or some 
children gathering shells ; few people were met in the streets, and the 
houses had that uncomfortable, empty look, which is produced by shut- 
ters half closed and placards tied to the knockers, intimating that occu- 
pants were wanting in almost every domicile. 

This state of things, however, accorded with the feelings of the mourner, 
whose chief object was to shun al! society, and for several weeks he seem- 
ed to be the ouly visitor in the place. But the autumn came, and with 
it the annual inundation of Neptune’s worshippers. Then Mark Linwood 
began to think of seeking some more secluded place of retreat, but the 
same Fate that had conducted him to this locality decreed that he should 
remain in it for some time longer, and with that view caused him to sprain 
his ankle, so that he was unabie to walk for nearly a fortnight, and by 
that time he had hecome accustomed to the altered aspect of the place, 
and partly from indolence, partly from having no settled plan of action, 
he remained week after week avoiding the busy throng of pleasure- 
seekers as much as possible by rambling in the daytime to any unfre- 
quented spot, and taking his favourite walk by the sea shore at the dead 
hour of night when it was silent and deserted. In consequence of these 
unsocial habits, he became known by the name of “The Melancholy 
Man,” and as nobody could find out who or what he was, various reports 
were circulated respecting his character and motives for preserving so 
strict an incognito, that would most assuredly have driven him from the 
place in disgust had he been conscious of them, bat as he held no com- 
munication even with his landlady beyond what was absolutely neces- 
sary, these unfavourable rumours never reached bis ears, and he continued 
to indulge in bis lonely wa'ks and meditatious undisturbed by the busy 
tongue of scandal that iMVested him by turos with the characters of a 
spy, an escaped Junatic, a fraudulent bankrupt, and even others more dis- 
reputable. But there were some, chiefly single ladies, who judged more 
charitably, and amoug them it. was generally believed that he was one 
of our great poets who had assumed a fictitious name to avoid notoriety. 
Happily for bimse)f, however, he never for a moment imagined that he 
was one of the /ivns of that litile world, nor did he entertain the slightest 
suspicion that several cards he received enclosed in letters, setting forth 
the unrivalled comforts of certain boarding houses in the town, were sent 
to him covertly by some of the fair inmates with a view of luring him 
within the sphere of their attractions. Little did he dream of such gentle 
wiles ; little did he think that his morning rambles in the solitary woods, 
and his midnight walks by the ocean waves were watched and commented 


upon. 

On the night alluded to at the opening of this chapter he had been 
strolling up and down on the sands for more than an hour, on melancholy 
thoughts iatent, when bis eye was atiracted by some glittering object at his 
feet, and, stoopicg to ascertain what it was, he picked up a ring that, from 
its extraordinary brilliancy, as it reflected on the rays of the moon, he 
judged to be of diamonds of no ordinary value. 

“It will be inquired for to-morrow, no doubt,” he said, placing the gem 
carefully on his tioger ; “ it is fortunate for jhe Owner that somebody was 
here to find it, or it would probabiy have been washed into the sea in the 
course of the night. With this observation be dismissed the subject from 
his mind, or, more correctly speaking, it was soon lost in thoughts of 





deeper interest. On the following morning he examined the ring more 
attentively, and feund that it was, in reality, a very curious and valuable 





one. The hoop was set with two rows of small brilliants of the finest qua- 
lity, as far as ke might judge from their intense lustre, and these were 
united by a centre-piece or box, containing hair, and studded with six 
diamonds of larger size. The reverse side of this centre was gold, bear- 
ing the initials “ M. E.C.,” the whole being evidently of foreign work- 
mansbip. Combining the latter circumstance with the worth of the jewel 
itself, Mr. Linwood concluded that it belonged to some foreigner of dis- 
tinction, and that the loss would speedily be made known. Being anxi- 
ous to discover the owner as soon as possible, he overcame his reluctance 
to mingle with the crowd, and, as soon as he had breakfasted, walked down 
to the sands to listen to the gossip of the day, thinking he should be sure 
to hear something about it there, where the whole temporary population 
of the town would be congregated. Everybody is familiar with the scene 
presented by the sands of a watering place in a morning during those few 
weeks of the year termed the “season,” and it is amusing enough to 
those who are in a mood to enjoy it. There were the idle gentlemen, in 
loose coats and slippers, with cigars in their mouths, and newspapers in 
their hands, lounging about without any object whatever, except to get 
rid of the time ; there were charming young ladies, walking up and down 
in twos and threes, laughing and talking much more audibly than they 
could venture to do in the streets of London ; there were other young 
ladies seated on camp stools or fragments of stone, industriously plying 
their crochet needles, or deeply engaged in the study of light green 
volumes of absorbing interest ; there were elderly gentlemen with bilious 
faces, seated on benches inhaling the sea breezes with perfect faith in their 
efficacy to renew the spring time of life, and restore the worn-out frame 
to its pristine vigour. There were little children, too, expressing their 
disapprobation of the bathing system, by loud screams and violent ges- 
tures ; and, in short, there were all the usual traits of an English water- 
ing place distributed over the sands on that memorable morning when 
Mark Linwood made his first and only appearance there, an event that 
furnished gossip for the rest of theday. 

As soon as he was satisfied that vo inquiries had been instituted 
amongst the bathing-women and boatmen, who were the persons most 
likely to have found anything dropped on the beach, Mr. Linwood went 
to the principal library in the town and desired that a notice should be 
posted up there to the effect that an article of value had been found, 
which would be given up to any one who, by an accurate description, 
could establish their claim to it, and he gave his address, not at all an- 
ticipating the consequences of so doing. As soon as the fact was made 
public that Mr. Linwood was the finder of a something of value, and was 
to be applied to personally by any one who bad lost the same, it is re- 
markable how many ladies immediately discovered that some costly 
trinket had disappeared from their respective jewel boxes. One missed 
a brooch, another a gold chain, a third had lost a bracelet, and more than 
one fair inquirer declared herself minus a ring. The gentleman was, of 
course, obliged to give audience to all applicants, and expressed the ut- 
most surprise at the number of valuable ornaments that appeared to 
have been lost on the preceding day ; but bis politeness to the many visi- 
tors he was so unexpectedly called upon to receive went no farther then 
to answer the inquiry in the most concise manner possible, merely saying 
“T am sorry, madam, your description does not in any respect correspond 
with the article in my possession ;” a mode of reply that did not appear 
to give general satisfaction, as it was currently reported that the melan- 
choly man had more of the bear than of the sentimentalist in his compo- 
sition. The notices exhibited at the libraries, and the voice and bell of 
the public functionary, whose business it is to proclaim waifs and strays, 
having alike failed to produce the desired effect, Mr. Linwood sent ad- 
vertisements to the principal London papers, but as these proved equally 
ineffectual he begau to think the ring might have been the property of 
some unhappy individual who had been tempted to seek an oblivion of 
all worldly cares in the depths of the sea, and so firmly did this idea take 
possession of his mind that he came in time to regard it as a certainty, 
and under this impression considered himsvif fully justified in looking 
upon the costly jewel as his own, unless chance should ever make known 
to him the legitimate heir of the supposed suicide. ; 


CHAPTER IT. 


The autumn passed away, the wintry winds began to blow, and the 
evenings to be long, cold, and dreary. Still oue solitary individual might 
be seen wandering like a troubled spirit along the sea shore, listening to 
the mournful sound of the wild waves, which seemed to keep up a per- 
petual lamentation for those who were departed : but at length even he, 
unable to bear up any longer against the rude breath of the northern 
blast, summoned courage to return to bis owa now desolate abode, a 
bandsome house in one of the most fashionable suburbs in the great me- 
tropolis. It is a melancholy thing to re-enter a house for the first time 
after death has thinned the domestic circle. Even the absence of one fa- 
miliar face deprives all else of its wonted brightness, and leaves a painful 
blank ; but when all are gone save the one sad mourner who comes back 
from a brief exile to the home where there is none left to welcome his re- 
turn, he needs indeed to look to a bigher source than his own mental 
powers for moral strength to bear the change. Mark Linwood felt much 
more lonely in his tenantless drawing-rooms than when he was wandering 
by himeelf on the sea shore, for there he missed nothing that he was ae- 
customed to, whilst, in his own house, he could not cast bis eyes on a sin- 
gle object without being reminded of those who were gone for ever ; yet 
he had not courage to seek relief in society, but spent the greater part of 
his time in reading or listless inactivity. He would sometimes lie for 
hours on a sofa with bis eyes closed and his senses absorbed in waking 
dreams of the past till imagination clothed them with the garb of reality, 
and he fancied he heard the well-remembered voices that were bushed in 
death, sounding sweetly in his ears ; and saw the loved forms of those 
who were sleeping iu the silent tomb, moving before him in life and health, 
as he used to see them. It was thus the winter months rolled on slowly 
and heavily, bringing no comfort to the heart of the lone man who was 
fast growing into a complete misanthrope. Happily for him, however, 
there was still one person in the world who possessed some inflaence over 
his mind, and kuoew how to exercise that influence beneficially. This ex- 
cellent friend was Sir Charles Newell, a baronet of easy fortune, anda 
single man upon principle ; that is to say, he entertained a decided opi- 
nion that an unmarried man was in a condition to lead a much more jol- 
ly life than a married one, and baving promulgated this creed, he acted 
in accordance with the belief he professed, which is more than can be said 
of everybody in this deceitful world. He thought it wasa pleasant thing 
to be able to do as he liked, without fear or restraint, a species of free- 
dom that matrimony is very apt toinfringe upon ; not that he was a man 
of dissipated babits—far from it ; but he was fond of scampering about 
the world free from any encumbrances beyond a single portmanteau or 
carpet bag. Ifa sudden fancy came across him to puy a visit to Rome 
or Vienna, or Madrid, or anywhere else, he liked to feel bimselfat liberty 
to start at once instead of having to wait whilst a lady’s preparations 
were making and his own ardour for the journey cooling. Then it would 
sometimes happen that be wanted to stay in town at the wrong time of 
the year, or to go out of it when novody else did ; propensities which, of 
course, could not be tolerated in a husband, therefore he thought it pra- 
dent to refrain from taking upon himself a character in which he was not 
likely to gain much applause, and had consequently remained single up 
to the age of forty, nor had be seen any reason to doubt the wisdom of 
continuing to lead a batchelor’s life. none 

He had spent the autumn and winter at Brussels, but early in tie 
spring be returned to London, and he then perceived with anxiety the 
injurious effects produced on his friend’s health, both moral and physical, 
by seclusion and over indulgence of sensibility. : 

“It will never do to let him go on in this way,” Said the kind-hearted 
baronet to himself; “ he wants rousing—society aud change of scene are 
the only remedies in such a case as this. If Lcould but get him away 
from England for a time, it would be the best thing in the world for him; 
aud it must be done too, for if he stays here, his reason will be affected 
by and by, and that would be a pity, poor fellow, with bis fine intellect. 
Two or three months in Italy would set him to rights again, if he could 
only be persuaded to try it ; and as for me, I may as well be in Italy as 
oP ily cocrinock — beneficial results that would attend this scheme 
if carried into immediate effect, Sir Charles took the earliest opportunity 
afforded him of dining with Mr. Linwood, and as they sat over their wine 
after dinner, he said, as if the idea bad just struck him, “I wonder you 
don’t go abroad for a time, Linwood ; it would do you a vast deal of 
good. I have some thoughts myself of spending a fow days at Venice ; 
you have never been in Italy, I think ; suppose you make up your mind 
to go with me ; we can visit Florence and Milan in the way. 

Mr. Linwood shcok bis head and replied with a faint smile,— 

“T dare say you will enjoy i:—there is no reason on earth why you 
should not—but for me, Newell, what object can I have in seeking either 
health or pleasure, since the one is only a _meaus of prolonging an exis- 
tence that is now valueless ; and the other it would be almost criminal to 
look for, and no satisfaction to find.” < : 

He sighed heavily as he said this, but Sir Charles, who had no inten- 
tion of giving up the point so easily, poured out another glass of ela- 





ret, and pushing the bottle towards Linwood, returned to the attack 
thus :— 

“ My dear fellow you take an entirely wrong view of the case. We 
are all bere for come purpose, whetber good or bad, depend upon it ; and 
as long as life is continued to us it is our duty to value and take care of 
it. That is my philosopby as well as my religion, and I think it would 
take a clever logician to gainsay either of those propositions.” 

“Perhaps you are right in theory, bat it is not an easy doctrine for 
those to act upon whose spirits have been crashed down as mine bave 
been. You have never known what it is to lose all that makes life dear, 
and to be left alone in the world with nothing to hope, nothing to care 
for. Such a tour as you propose would require a mugh greater effort 
than I feel able to make ; and, after all, why should 1?” 

“ For every reason, dear Mark, you ought to make it. Noone can 
sympathize more traly with your misfortunes than I do; bat is there 
either wisdom or religion in resolving to throw from you all the good that 
life may yet offer to your acceptance because you have met with afflictions 
that are but the common lot of bumanity, although they may fall more 
heavily on some than otbers? You bavel hope, many years to look for- 

ward to yet, then why not make the best of them? There is always 
happiaess of some kind to be found if we ouly take the trouble to look 
for it ; and surely it is far wiser todo that than to sit down discontent 
edly to brood over the ills for which there is no remedy.” 7 

“But may not the very remembrances, you thiok it wrong to indulge 
in, be a source of greater happiness than avy pleasures that are to be 
found by mixing with the world after we bave lost all interest in it?” — 

“I think not. At any rate, the bappiness, if indeed we may call it 
happivees derived from sueh indulgence, isa sign that the mind is in an 
anbealiby state, and wants @ physician with ekill enough to restore it to 
its proper tone. 1am your man! put youreelf under my care for three 
mouths, and I will venture to eay the world will look a great deal 

brighter than it does now. Well, what say you? wiil you go with me to 
‘beautiful Venice, the pride of the sea?’” and he gaily bummed the air 
of that popular song. 

“I should be such a wretchedly du'l companion for you, Charles.” _ 

“ Oh, never mind that, we can easily arrange matters so as not to in- 
terfere with each others’s pursuits and inclinations; I shall not insist 
apon your entering into more gaieties than you feel disposed for, and you 
shall not make it a point of my accompanying you to all sorts of dismal 
places. In fact we will agree to be no restraint upon each other, but I 
will go to the operas and casinos as often as I like, and you shall dispose 
of yoar time as best suits your own taste,” 

inwood seemed irresolute, and Sir Charles, seeing his advantage, con- 
tinned : ‘‘ Besides, I’ve @ superstition about this excursion—a sort of 
elairvoyance—that something extraordinary will arise out of it!” 

His eyes at that moment was caught by the flashing of the diamond 
ring which Mark Linwood always wore on the little finger of his right 
hand, and he added, on the impulse of the moment, “I prophesy that you 
will discover the owner of that splendid jewel; and who kaows what 
great events may hang upen such a discovery ?”’ 

“If I could put any faith in your prediction,” replied Mr. Linwood, 
laughing, ‘I should not hesitate for a moment ; but I am afraid you 
would turn out to be a false prophet, a mere pretender. However, Newell, 
ae all the kinduess of your motives, and thank you heartily for it, 

“ Nay, no more objections, it is of more importance, Mark, than you 
think ; and as there is nothing on earth to prevent you but the difficulty 
of making the necessary exertion, which is more imaginary than real, I 

see no reason why we should not arrange to set off the day after to-mor- 
row. Que day for preparation is always enough for me, and when I have 
made up my wind to a thing [ bate delay.” 

And so the matter was decided. 

Now, it is a strange truth, but it is a truth nevertheless, that Sir 
Charles Newell’s random prophesy had more effect with regard to ioflu- 
enciag Mr. Linwood’s decision than he would bave cared to confess even 
to himself. Nor was he perbaps conscious that such was the case, for we 
are all more frequently and more powerfully rujed by secret influences 
than we are ourselves aware of; and who shall say that Providence does 
not work out the destiny vi mortals by giving a particular bias to the 
thoughts, words, and actions which they believe to be entirely guided and 
gover.ed by their own will? ° 

CHAPTER IIl. 

It was rather late in the summer of the year 1846, and Venice was 
erowded with foreigners, iu consequence of the recent opening of the 
railway, which brought a constant succession of tourists from almost 
every part of Europe, many of whom, but for the easy access thus afford- 
ed to the peerless city of the sea, would probably have confined their 
wanderings to the northern side of the Alps. It is really a glorious thing 
this railway travelling—we think little about it now that we are accus- 
tomed to fly from one end of the world to the other witb as much celerity 
as though we belonged to the winged creation ; but if, by some magic 
power, railroads were suddenly to be sannibilated, we should certainly 
feel very much as if we had fallen back into the barbarous ages. Among 
the numerous visitors who had taken up their abode at the best hotel in 
St. Mark’s Place, were two Eoglishmen, who, as they appeared to have 
plenty of money at their command, were treated with that consideration 
which is never economised in such cases, however sparingly it may be be- 
stowed upon those who have nothing better than high taleots or noble 
virtues to recommend them to notice. Everybody knows that Venice is 
built on a great number of smail islands, that are counected with eacb 
other by innumerable bridges croseing the canals which ran through all 
the main streets, and supply tbe piace of carriage roads. The footways 
are narrow and inconvenient, so that very few people walk about the 
eity, but everybody uses boats, which are constantly carrying passengers 
across the canals, or may be hired by the day or the hour at pleasure. 
Carriages of any other description are unknown, for they would be use- 
less, therefore, those who can afford it have their own private condolas, 
and every house of any consequence has an entrance from the water as 
well as one from the street. All the condvlas, both public and private, 
are painted black, and the part in which the passengers sit is covered in 
like a close carriage, so that they are sheltered from heat or rain. In 
one of these conveyances our two friends were, one day, gliding down the 
grand canal, having been to see the famous gallery of pictures at the Pa- 
la#zo Manofrini. 

Mark Linwood had recovered much of his former cheerfalness ; he was 
beginuing to find some pleasure in society once more, and although his 
usual demeanour was grave, he had, in great measure, overcome that feel- 
ing of despondeucy which had caueed him to look upon life as an evil to 
be borne, rather than asa good to be enjoyed. The peculiar features of 
the Venetian capital exited his interest and admiration in a very high 
degree, aud in passing by the noble palaces that adorn both sides of the 
great canal, he said to his companivn : 

* What a magnificent city this must have been four centuries ago, when 
it was at the height of its power and glory ; it could bardly have had its 
rival, then, in the whole wor!d.” 

“And yet,” replied Sir Charles, “there never was a more complete 
and detestable system of tyranny than that of the Venetian government 
during the time of its highest prosperity. A state may be rich and pow- 
erful under such a despotism, but there must always be much individual 
suffering. Do you see that old building? it was once the splendid palace 
of the unfortunate Doge Foscari. I never pass it but I think of the me- 
lancholy story as au example of the frightful effects of such an oligareby 
as existed heretbeu. If the Venetians could only get rid of the Austrian 
rule, it eeems to me they would be a happier people now than they were 
ia those days. 

The mention of Foscari led to some conversation respecting Lord By- 
rou, and Sir Charies pointed out the Palazzo Mocenigo, uear the Rialto, as 
baving been the residence of the noble poet whea be was staying at Ve- 
nice, aud he enlivened the rest of the way by quoting passages trom the 
very amusing, though eomewhat objectionable satire on Venetian man- 
ners, “ Beppo.” At length the two friends landed at the quay leading 
to the equare of St. Marks, which, except the Rialto bridge, is the only 
place where people can walk at Venice, consequently it is usually much 
throaged. After sauntering about for some time, they sat dowa uader 
the colonnade, outside one of the cafés, and called for ices, the day being 
exceedingly warm, Near them was a party of Frenchmen taking coffee 
and smoking Cigars, and not far from these @ group of Italians, standing 
round two ladies who were sipping lemovade and talking with great ani- 
mation. But the eyes of Sir Charies Newell were directed towards a 
very beautiful girl at a little distauce, who was sitting by the side of au 
elderly gentleman, both seeming to be much amused by the scene before 
them, for, every Dow and then, at an observation from the gentleman, 
the young lady laughed merrily, aud made some lively rejoinder. 
She was exceedingly pretty, eo much so that it was evident seve. 
ral gentlemen passed and repassed the spot where she seated, ror the 
| someon of looking at her,a man@uvre she did not however appear to 

But it was not her beauty alone that attracted the notice of the baro- 
act, although it wus sufficiently striking to rivet the attention of any sin- 


gle man whose hair was not yet grey: it was the fact that he perceived 
she was herself eyeing either him or his companion with scratinising 
agen and he was ata loss to comprebend the reason. He could not 

mistaken, for she was looking friendly at them, with a peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance that did not convey the idea of recognition, yet 
bad in it something of curiosity and surprise. He mentioned the circum- 
stance to Mr. Linwood, who of course instantly turned his eyes in that di- 
rection, a movement which, in any ordinary case, would have caused the 
lady to withdraw hers, bat it had quite a different effect upon the fair 
damsel in question, who with a still more earnest look, said a few words 
to the old gentleman by her side, who looked at our friends also, and thea 
seemed to bold a brief consultation with his fair companion, which ended 
in bis rising and coming ever to the place where Sir Charles and Mark 
Linwood were seated. He had the air of a military man, aod addressed 
himself to Mr. Linwood, in English, thus,— 

“T perceive I am speaking to an Englishman and a gentleman, there 
fore shall make no apology for introducing myself as a fellow countryman. 
I am Major Ellison, of the——cavairy.” 

Linwood bowed and made a polite reply, but was at a loss to guess why 
Major Bilison should have taken the trouble to introduce himself to a to- 
tal stranger; and this sentiment was s0 visible in every feature of his 
face that the old gentleman smilingly replied to it as if it had been 
spoken, : 

“ You wonder why I should desire to make myself known to you, sir, 
and I believe my motive will need some apology. The truth is this. My 
daughter has observed that you bave on your fiager a very remarkable 
ring which so exactly resembles one she lost about a year ago that she 
cauvot help entertaining a hope that it may be the same. Will you per- 
mit me to inquire whether that ring bas recently come into your posses- 
sion, or whether you bave had it longer than the time I mentioned ?” 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Linwood, “it came into my possession by aceident 
in the month of August last—io fact I found it, and have tried every 
means to discover its rightful owner ; if Iam fortunate evough to have 
done so at last, I shall be most happy to restore it, [ assure you. Where 
did your daughter lose ber ring?” ’ wate 

“ She shall tell you herself all about it,” replied the major, highiy de- 
lighted at the success of his mission. “I will bring her over here ;”” and 
he went away for that purpose. ; 

“ Now, Mark,” said Sir Charles triumphantly, “what do you think of 
me for a prophet, eh ?” ’ 

“ A most extraordinary hit for a random shot,” replied Linwood, laugh- 
ing ; “that is, if it should turn out to be so, as I sincerely hope it 


may.” 

The major now retarned with his lovely daughter on his arm, who 
gracefully, but with a slight degree of embarrassment, returned the salu- 
tation of the gentlemen who both rose at her approach, and Mr. Lin- 
wood iostaatly took the ring off his finger and presented it to her, 
saying,— 

UT trust, madam, you will not be disappointed ‘in your expectations. 
If you find it is yours, I give it up to you with the greatest pleasure, and 
congratulate you oa the recovery of so valuable a gem.” 

The young lady's eye sparkled, and her cheeks were flushed with de- 
light as she looked upon her recovered treasure. ‘ 

“ Yes, it is indeed mine,” she exclaimed joyfully ; “I lost it on the 
day we embarked for Ostend, I think it was the twenty-fourth of August, 
bus I could not tell whether I dropped it on the beach or in the sea, but I 
never expected to see it again.” 

“ We ought to be thankful that it fell into such good hands,” said Ma- 
jor Ellison, “ and I hope it will be the means of making us all better ac- 
quainted. May I ask to whom we are so much indebted?” 

“ My name is Linwood, and ‘this is my friead Sir Charles Newell.” 

“ The greatest prophet of the age, at your service,” said Sic Charles, 
laughiog and bowing very low. “ Linwood will tell you that, before we 
lett England, 1 predicted that in this very City of Venice, he would meet 
with the owner of the ring, and behold! it has come to pass.” 

“ You bave been good enough to trust to my word, sir,”’ said Miss El- 
lison to Mr. Linwood, “ but before I avail.myself of your generous confi- 
dence in the truth of my assertion, I should wish to give you such proofs 
as may do away with the possibility of a doubt ever crossing your miad 
as to the validity nf my claim.” 

“T never can have the slightest doubt of it,” Mr. Linwood answered 
with some warmth. 

“ Still, sir, it will be a satisfaction to me to establish my right upon sure 
grounds. Do you know what this ring contains ?” 

“Tam not aware tbat it contains anything but what I now see.” 

“ Then you have not discovered that it opens.’’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

The young lady touched a epring, on which the box, wherein the hair 
was eet, flew open, disclosing an exceedingly small but highly finished 
miniature, and as she looked upon it, the blushing that overspread her 
face, plainly told that it was the portrait of her lover. “ You see now, 
that 1 have not deceived you,” she said, with the sweetest smile imagina- 
ble, at the same time putting the open ring into his hand ; bat great was 
her surprise, when the moment he cast his eyes on the picture, he ex- 
claimed, in a voice trembling with the deepest emotion : 

‘* My heavens! who is this?” 

All the three looked at him with silent astonishment, for his extreme 
agitation, the quivering of his lips, the earnestness with which he gazed 
on the miniature, were wholly unintelligible. 

“ What is it, Mark?” said Sir Charles. “ What do you find in that pic- 
ture to move you so strangely ?” 

“ Look at it,” said the agitated man.- “Do you not see the resemb- 
lance ?”—then, turning to Major Ellisca, he continued, “ I beg of you to 
tell me whose likeness this is ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied the major, “ It is the portrait of a young gen- 
tleman, a Spaniard, who is at present in India ; his name is Martin Ema- 
nuel Caste!los.”’ 

“ A Spaniard,” Mr. Linwood repeated, dejectedly, as if the answer had 
somehow disappointed him ; and then he added, addressing Sir Charles, 
“ i should not have supposed it was a Spanish face—is not the likeness 
perfect ?” 


“It certainly bears an extraordinary resemblance to your eldest 
daughter.” 

“ And to my wife also—but it is the face of Claudine, herself. A Spa- 
niard he is, you say, sir?” 

“He calls himself a Spaniard, but I am by no means sure that he is so 
by birth, neither does he himself know to what country he properly be- 
longs. His only claim to the name of Spauiard rests upon his haviag 
been brought up by a Spanish family in the island of Cuba.” . 

“ Who, then, were his parents?” 

“ That is a question I should be very glad to answer, if it were in my 
power, chiefly for his sake, poor fellow, tor I could not esteem him more 
than I do if he were the son of a king. But every man likes to know his 
parentage, and I am afraid that is a gratification that will never fall to 
the lot of my young friend, Castellos. His story isa very romantic one— 
he was saved in his infancy from a shipwreck by the fidelity of a New- 
foundland dog——” 

_ “Stop !” cried Sir Charles Newell, who felt his arm grasped conval- 
sively—~ here is a singular coincidence ; Heaven grant it may not prove 
a delusive one. Will you come with us, sir, to the hotel—this is not an 
affair to be explained in public.” 

Major Ellison, with a look of surprise, signified his acquiescence, and 
gave his arm to his wondering daughter, who was too much astonished at 
the whole scene to be capable of uttering a single word, while Sir Charles 
supported the trembling steps of his friend, rather alarmed at the excited 
— into which hope, so newly and unexpectedly awakened, had thrown 

im. 

“ Linwood, my good fellow,” he said, “ you must not make too sure of 
this ; appearances promise well, it is true, but they may be deceitful, and 
I fear you are building castles that may all be knocked down again when 
we come to hear a few more particulars.” 

“ No, Charles, no—this is no illusion—my son lives, and I shall be a 
happy man again!” 

* You are sanguine, dear Mark ; but pray consider that, as yet, there 
is no certainty.” 

“ There is certainty—absolute certainty—the likeness, the wreck, my 
poor faithful dog Jasper, who was so fond of the child—Oh! Charles, do 
not throw any doubt upoa this supreme happiness, which God, in His ia- 
finite mercy, has thought fit to send me.” 

“I trust it may prove so,” Sir Charles replied ; “ at any rate we shall, 
not be long in doubt.” 

The whole party now entered the hotel, and Sir Charles, keeping the 
major and his daughter back for a moment, briefly explained the cause of 
what must have appeared to them so strange aud unaccountable ia the 
conduct of his friend. 

“ Bless me!’’ said the good old gentleman ; “ this is au extraordinary 
affair indeed—I wish, with all my heart it may end in our finding @ fa- 


ther for this youth of ours, who is as excellent a young man as ever lived ; 
is he not Florence ?” 





“TI believe you think so, papa, and you are the beat judge,” answered 


the young lady, laughing and blushing, bat her heart beat with unusual 
emotion at the thought of Castellos having 4 father, and one, too, who 
appeared to be a man of consequence. What would he think of her? 
That was a question that natarally suggested itself to her mind, and she 
felt a little nervous as she followed Sir Charles to a private apartment, 
where Mr. Linwood was impatiently awaiting them. The tale was soon 
told, and as the venerable narrator proceeded, the grateful, happy father 
vt -* Clasped hands to heaven, and murmured words of praise and 
giving. 

It appeared that about the middle of the month of June, 1825, whieh 
date corresponded exactly with that of the fatal shipwreck that deprived 
Mark Liawood of his child, a Spanish ship, bound for the Havannah, after 
eacouatering a violent storm off the Azores, fell in with the remains of a 
wreck, and in the hope of saviug lives the captain seat out a boat with 
some Of his ablest men to afford all the assistance they could to those 
who might have survived the catastrophe, for it was evident the unforta- 
nate vessel had gone to pieces. The sailors, however, not meeting with 
anything but a few broken planks, were returniag to their ship when they 
observed at a distance some living creature struggling in the waver, and 
making towards it, succeeded in drawing into the boat a fine Newfound- 
land dog, of enormous size, and a boy apparently about three years old, 
whom the dog was holding fast with its teeth by the skirt of his dress. 
The aoble animal was almost exhausted, and the child to all appearance 
lifeless ; but both were eventually restored and conveyed to Havannah, 
where the story excited much interest, and many people went on board 
the ship to eee them. Among these was a Spanish merchant named Cas- 
tellos, a kind-hearted man, who at once offered to take both the child and 
its preserver under his protection till his friends could be found. All en- 
deavours, however, to learn the name of the vessel that was wrecked, or 
the fate of the crew and passengers proved fruitless, and it unfortunately 
happened that the boy, who was old enough to have given some account 
of himself, was seized with nervous fever, the effect probably of the fright, 
which deprived him of a speech for a long time, and when he recovered he 
seemed to have lost all recollection of the past—his words were quite un- 
intelligible, eo that it was impossible to kuow what language he had been 
accustomed to speak ; he bad even forgotten bis own name, and the only 
thing he did remember was the name of his faithful dog. 

At this part of the narrative Mr. Liawood interrupted the speaker te 
ask if he knew that name. 

““ Yes, I do,” he replied, “it was J hd 

Than heaven! if there had been a doubt remaining that would have 
set it at rest—poor Jasper, he was always a favourite, but [ little thought 
how much I should one day owe to him ; but let me hear the rest ; what 
did they do with my boy ?” 

“The benevolent merchant who had taken charge of him brought him 
up with his own children, allowed him to assume his name, and sent him 
with his two sons to be educated in England. When he was eighteen, 
through the influence of an Englishman with whom his adopted father 
was intimately acquainted, and who was one of the directors of the East 
India Company, young Martin Castellos obtained a very good appoint- 
ment in India, and it was at Calcutta lI first met with him, where he is 
doing extremely well. Hie excellent friend, the merchant, is dead, bat 
he keeps up a brotherly intercourse with the sons, who appear to be very 
much attached to him. And now, sir, allow me to congratulate you on 
the recovery of a son any father might well be proud of.” q 

“I thank you, sir—I thank you from my very soul, and if I judge 
rightly, you are disposed to share the title with me ;”’ and he cast an ap- 
proving glance at the young lady, whose pulse throbbed quickly while the 
colour mounted to her forehead. 

The major laughed and replied good humouredly,— 

“ Why, J believe he had some thoughts of taking me for a father, for 
want of a better, and I was very well contented tbat it should be so ; but 
now that there is a bigher authority to be consulted, of course I must qua- 
lify my consent accordingly.” 

“ We will let it be as it is,” said Mr. Linwood ; “the happiness of fiad- 
ing ® son will not be lessened by fiuding a daughter also ;” and taking 
the hand of the sweet girl, he kissed her cheek with paternal affection, 
whilst a tear glistened in bis eye in memory of his own fair daughters, 

Bat this was no time for sorrowful reflections, and when bis excited 
feelings were in some degree calmed he gave up all his thoughts to the 
happiness in store for him. 

In less than a fortnight Mark Linwood embarked with his new friends 

for India. now his bright “ Land of Promise ;” and in biddiag adieu to Sir 
Charles Newell he said,— 
“I shall never forget, Newell, how much I owe to your friendship, and 
I now candidly acknowledge that I was induced to undertake this most 
auspicious journey by your happily conceived prophecy respecting the 
diamond ring.”’ J.C. 


————(3@o3—_— 


CURIOUS STORY OF A WOULD-BE ASSASSIN. 


The week has been one of the busiest of the year. First of all we have 
the news from Genon, which has become that of Paris, since it has oecu- 
pied /a Cour et la Ville for several days past, and nothing else has been 
talked of during that time. It is the real and true history of Pianori, 
the assassin of the Emperor, who a fortnight ago was himself assassinated 
in the streets of Genoa, having been found stabbed in thirteen places, 
each wound being mortal, beneath a ruined archway in the Strada dei 
Monti. It is now discovered for certainty that the seized and exe- 
cuted for the attempt upon the Emperor’s life in the Champs Elyeées in 
the month of April last was not the man named in the papers which he 
carried. The young man who fired at the Emperor was a gentleman— 
this was easy to perceive by his bearing, his disfigured silence, and the 
delicate whiteness of his hand ; he was much younger, too, than the pass- 
port of which he was the bearer indicated. This document designated a 
shoemaker of Rome ; while it was easy to see at a glance, that the man 
arrested could never have followed any sedentary craft whatever, being 
tall and slim, of most graceful figure, and possessing every attribute of 
the military calling. His name was Pergamini, and he belonged to one 
of the first families in the Roman States, from whence he had been driven 
a political exile a few years ago. He had been living in London for 
some time dragging on a miserable existence, and undecided what course 
to pursue, when accident made him meet with Pianori, who had just been 
despatched by the Secret Committee in permanent séance at Rome to do 
the business of the “ The Society.’ Pianori was lodging at that time in 
a certain hotel near Leicester-square, where the Italian refugees are in 
the habit of meeting to spend their evenings in company. Pergamini, a 
Count by birth, a gentleman by edueation, was of course looked up to as 
the oracle of the little circle, and Pianori confided to bim alone the se- 
cret mission upon which he was bent. He told him that‘every member 
of the society to which he belonged was bound by oath to risk his life 
whenever called upon to secure the liberties of Italy ; that the first step 
in the cause was the destruetion of Loais Napoleon, who had retarded, by 
many years, the freedom for which every Italian State had been striving 
so long ; that lots had been cast for the task of ridding the world of this 
great obstacle ; that fate had designated him for the job, and that he had 
been eent to London by the committee in order to procure funds and 

assports for the purpose of repairing unmolested to Paris. It seems that 
Piavori’s despair at the prospect before him, burst out uncontrolled be- 
fore Count Pergamini. “Of what are you afraid?” gaid the latter 
sternly ; “ Do you shrink from the work? Do you fear for your own 
life?’ ‘Not in the least,” returned Pianori, “ but I am totally ignorant 
of the use of firearms. I could use the dagger without the smallest fear ; 
but I know I shall miss him with the pistol.’”’ Count Pergamini was well 
known amongst his countrymen as being the best shot in all Italy—he 
could with ease perform that most difficult feat called in Italian “ far la 
Mosca,” which consists of planting a second bullet in a hole made by the 
first, and was known to be living, at the very time of Pianori’s arrival, 
by teaching the art of pistol-shooting to a few of his countrymen, poor as 
himself. His Italian imagination set to work onthe instant. “I will not 
miss him,” he exclaimed in the pride of talent. 

It is probable that Pianori had reckoned upon this excitement, and 
taking immediate advantage of it, he proposed to the Count that if he 
would undertake the job he should be entitled to all the advantages to 
be obtained by success, whereas if he failed escape would be much easier 
for him, from his acquaintance with the French language and the consi- 
deration in which he was held. Pergamini was reckless and desperate 
from the life of misery which he was leading in London. He accepted the 
terms at once, Pianori handing over to him the letters and pass s 
which were fouud upon him at the moment of bis arrest, and which esta- 
blished him as “ Pianori” in the act of indictment, but to which name 
it will be remembered he never once consented to reply. The only ob- 
servation he condescended to make during the whole of his trial was the 
expression of the idée five, ever foremost ia his mind “I kaow I must 
have hit him!” he kept repeating in answer to every question which 
was put to bim. It was the first speech he made when arrested by the 
gendarmes—it was the last he utterrd before his execution, demonstrat- 
ing the raling-passion strong in death to an immense degree. He could 





bear to die without a murmur; but he could not bear the thought of 
having missed a shot! Pianori returned to Italy only last month, aad 
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Was stabbed almost imm-diately on landing at Genoa. The act is, of 
conrse, attributed to the Secret Society, whose trast be bad betrayed. 
This tale which seems as wild and incredible as a chronicle of the middle 
ages. bas obtained full belief in the salons in which it has been most se- 
@alously cv/porté—1 do not vouch for its trath—only for the fact of ite 
being accepted as such by those who relate it, and love to give the story 
as illustrative of the other one about the famous coat of mail, with dou- 
ble rings made bullet proof in Prussia, and whict the Emperor, when 
President, foresecing the difficulties of the position he was about to uD- 
dertake, bought at the London Exhibition as the best means of providing 
against danger.—Paris letter, Oct. 31. 





A RAILWAY CLUB. 


The Railway Club recently formed in Manchester was most auspicious- 

ly inaugurated last Friday evening, the 2d ult., by the members of the 

b assembling at dioner, at the Clarence Hotel, Spring Gardens. There 
were present representatives of the principal Eaglish railways. Edward 
W. Watkin, E-q , General Manager of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway, and President of the Club, occupied the chair. On 
his right sat Charlies Hindley, Eeq., M.P. for Ashton ; Edward Buckley, 
Eeq. ; and Joseph Heron, Esq., Town-clerk. On his left, Benjamin Ni- 
cholle, Esq., Mayor ; Malcolm Ross, .. President of the Commercial 
Association ; and George Wilson, Esq., Director of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway. The Vice-Presidents were C. W. Eborall, Esq., Ge- 
neral Manager of the East Lancasbire Railway ; Mesers. J. Chubb, R. 
Smith, T. Walkate, and B. Poole. The customary loyal toasts haviog 
been proposed from the chair, and duly honoured, as were those of “ The 
Emperor and Empress of the French,” and “ The Allied Armies and Na- 
vies,” the Chairman proposed the priocipal toast of the evening—‘ Pros- 
perity to the Railway Club.” The association had been founded by those 
who tiocerely at heart the progress of railway enterprise. Their ob- 
ject was to bring the various members together for the purpose of inter- 
changing those experiences upon which all proper working must be pro- 
meted, and conduce to the advantage not only to themselves but to 
the public in general. ‘The railway system which had arisen witbin the 
last twenty years had now coonected with it men who had been engaged 
in literary, mechanical, and mercantile pursuits, and of almost every pro- 
fession, who were now conducting this magnificent enterprise. They 
knew they represented, besides much intelligence, a capital of nearly 
£300,000,000, employing more than 90,000 men. When they considered 
that they were administeriog a revenue of £20,000,000 annually, they 
might justly be considered as one of the most important interests in the 
country, as having some convection with its prosperity, and as being the 
greatest aid to its progress. Those who founded this club had net only 
an idea of a club for merely club purposes, but also for considering how 
they could conduct the passenger traffic with regularity, safety, and com- 
fort ; for by the right performance of that service they would conduce to 
the general welfare. They thought that by meeting together occasionally 
they could accumulate experience, and so endeavour to improve the rail- 
ways committed to their charge. 

After drawing a comparison between the management of the public 
business of railways, Mr. Watkin went on to say that they (the railway 
companies) were not deserving of the criticisms they had received from 
the public and the press; they bad not received that justice they were 
entitled to, especially when told that accidents were the results of parsi- 
mony. In 1852 they employed on the railways 64,000 men, or between 
nine and tev meu for every mile; in 1854 there were 90,000, or twelve 
men per mile, That did not look Jike niggardlinesa, Then, with regard 
to eafety, he hid often thonght that if a person wanted to be in the safest 
place in this world he should get into a first-class railway carriage, and 
never leave it. In 1854 tbey carried 111,000,000 passengers ; the num- 
ber killed, in consequence of accidents beyond their own control, was 12. 
Those 111,000,000 travelled about 15 miles each, so that it was clear a 
man must make between 10 and 11 journeys, travelling between 150,000,- 


shall fiod no difficulty in sustaining our present quota, which is all that 
is necessary. Russia, it is very certain, cannot keep up her quota. She 
must be far more lavish of life than the Western States, and she must aleo 
have far less power of recruiting that waste. Sbe is in the condition of 

a criminal condemned to one of her own punishments, pumping for his 

a 4 N well against a rash of water always gaining upon him, work as 
e will. 

It is not a very ee peg speculation to regard the growth of our coun- 
try simply as the food of war. We would rather see England producing 
Australians, Canadians, or even American citizens, than marks for the 
Russian rifle, or victims for Professor Jacobi’s infernal machines. Bat it 
is quite as well the Russian should know the true state of the case, which 
happens to be the very opposite of his own calculations. It has long been 
imagined that Russia must beat Europe, not by wealth, nor yet by supe- 
rior courage or ekill, but simply by her hordes. That is the very word 
that has lain like an incubus on the free mind of Europe for many a year. 
Russia was supposed to possess for all practical purposes an infinite sup- 
ply of raw soldiery. Like the old King of Cappadovia, she was imagined 
to be mancipiis locuples, egens aris, Indeed, people bave talked of 
Cossacks and Calmucks, and Siberia, as if a tribe were another name for 
infinity, and the earth necessarily bred men according to itssurface. The 
truth is, there is no country of which the statistics are better known than 
Russia ; there is none less adapted for multitadinous habitations, or where 
the territory itself, instead of giving facilities for increase, offers insur- 
mountable obstacles. Siberia, the whole population of which is not equal 
to that of this metropolis, and which requires more soldiers than it can 
supply, so far from being more populous, threatens to become an utter 
solitude as soon as the fur tribes are all hunted down and destroyed. Po- 

ulation, instead of being the strong point of Russia, is its very weakest. 

t is our strongest. The population of France and the British empire 
together equals that of ali the Russias ; it is much more easily wielded, 
it increases much faster, and need not suffer any decrease even if the war 
should last thirty yeare. Russia cannot produce men fast enough for 
such a war, and would soon exhibit the sad epectacle of inanition, her 
commerce destroyed, her fields deserted, her factories idle, and even her 
armies, for which all else is sacrificed, reduced to shadowy regiments. 
Such a consummation may seem almost incredible, but it is so because 
Russia bas never yet been subjected to rational ecrutiny. We have all 
taken her boastings on trust, and believed, in spite of our own senses, 
that she bad only to give the word and Europe would be covered with 
her armies. We bad forgotten, if, indeed, it ever came witbiu our read- 
ing, that races almost as numerous, as warlike, as ha'dy, and as danger- 
ous to the liberties of mankind, have ere this perished in the very height 
of their ambition, and left hardly a record in the annals of the world. 
Should the Russians persevere, they will only be added to the long list. 
In the hope that they may listen to reason in time, and prefer a slight dis- 
appointment to ruin, we bave given this prominence to the encourag- 
ing figures of the Registrar-General. 


Che Har. 


Guy-Boats at Kixsorn.—At about nine, A. M., the three French float- 
ing baiteries got under weigh, and began steamiog towards their station, 
600 yards off Fort Kinburn ; at the same the Eaglish an} Freech mortar- 
vessels took up their stations off the same fort; and in a few minutes, the 
floating batteries having neared their station, the fort began to open fire 
upon them, and the Lyn# and Arrow gun-boats, that were approaching 
te draw the fire off the floating batteries till they bad aichored. Pre- 
sently the Lynz opened fire with Lancaster shell, and the ~/rrow, round- 
ing to at about 800 yards distance, commenced firing. The gaze of the 
whole of both ficets within sight of the Arrow was at this moment upon 
her, as the beautiful little thing glided along amidst what appeared to be, 








as they fell in the water, a perfect shower of cannon balls from the fort ; 
and under the whizzing of shells from the English and French mortar- 


000 and 160,000 000 miles, and that would take, be bad calculated be- | Doats at a loug distance outside of ber. After the fourth or fifth gun from 
tween 2000 and 3000 years before a fatal accident might be expected to | her, her firing appeared to be slow, even for a veesel with only two guns, 


happen to him [Laugoter and loud cheers}. Now, he challenged com- | and it was thought she must have been struck by some of the shot which 


parison, in poiut of sulety, between railway travelling and that of any 
other mode of travelling or any other avocation. Two-thirds of the ac- 
cidents occurred from moral causes, and not from physical ones, as the 
breaking of au axle, or some defect in the permanent way, but the human 
machine wes at fault ; therefore, as regarded the interests of the public 
and the general safety, the more we make those railways self-acting the 
safer they would be. As regarded the Railway Club, when it became 
more numerous, and wag, perbaps, established in London, it would proba- 
a nope to make railway management more systematised, and to 

g Up a more intelligent body of officers. They could but have one 
interest with the public, in securing a maximum amount of safety, since 
they, as managers, were responsible to the shareholders for the financial 
success of the uadertakings. 

The health of Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., and the members of 
Parliament io the district, having been proposed, Mr. Hindley, in respond 
ing, said that in drivking the bealih of the members of Parliament he was 
sure the railway }eop'e were returniag good forevil [Hear]. He thought 
it would be a good thi g for the government to lend money to the railways 
at four per cent, in £1 votes, redeemable at loug periods of time. He did 
not want to disturb twe Act of 1844, but he should like to see it tried, and 
could see no danger likely to arise from it. 

The other toasts proposee during the evening were— The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Commercial Association,” responded to 
by Mr. Malcolm Ross : “ The Chairmen and Directors of the various rail- 
way companies ;” “ The guests” “The President, Vice-Presidents, and 
officers of the Railway Ciub,” &e. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
THEIR RELATIVE PRODUCTIVENESS. 


It is very satisfactory to fiod just now that Eogland is in a high state 
of productivenessr, That mother of heroes is as prolific as ever, and re- 
cruits day by day the losses of epidemic, emigration, and war. As we 
have frequently observed, there is no country in the world with so many 
demands on its population ; but it is equally true that no country in the 
world meets fhem so fast. The quarterly returns of marriages, births, 
and deaths, and the result of a comparison between these three figures, 
may set us at ease as to the drain of the war. In the last quarter there 
were registered 154 834 births and 87 934 deaths, At ih's rate the natu- 
ral increase, as i: may be called, of the population of Eogland and Wales 
is 66,900 a quarter, that is 267,600, or more than a quarter of a million, 
a-year. As far as can be ascertained, the number of English emigrants 
from this part of the kingdom did not exceed 15,530, which is only 62,120 
a-year. ‘hus, after deducting emigration, our annual increase exceeds 
200,000, The utmost drain of the war, if the worst comes to the worst, is 
not likely to:be more than 50,000; that is balf the number of males an- 
nually added to our population at home. This isa very safe calculation, 
for, a8 war raises wages aud increases the value of men, it has a tendency 
to diminish emigration. Already the number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, which was 109,236 in the summer quarter of 1852, has 
fallen to 44,698, which is nearly the same as in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1847. From all accounts this is a very different story from any that 
can be made out for Russia. Her scattered population, lost as it is in her 
vast territory, t ed by serfdom, and now shut out of commerce, increases 
but slowly. Sbe cauaot hope to recruit the waste of war. She had, in- 
deed, a large accumulation of men, as she had a like accumulation of 
matériel in Sebastopol, but sh» caunot reproduee them at all in propor- 
tion. Evena miliion srmed men cannot stand the losses of such cam- 
paigns as this year and the last. Meanwhile we are increasing in spite of 
the war. Novo doubt it is the same with France. So, if the Western 
Powers increase, and Russia continually diminishes, there can be only oue 
result of the war, and that at no very remote period. 

With so encouraging a prospect, and so large a ratio of increase, we 
can afford to be cautious in our calculations. The number of deaths in 
the last quarter was somewhal less then usual, owing to the great number 
of weakly lives carried off by the cholera of the preceding year. No deubt 
the general effect of an epidemic is only to anticipate the mortality of the 
two or three followiog years, which seem healthy by comparison. It must 

also be observed that the marriages of the last registered quarter—viz., 
that ending June 30—fell considerably sbort of the number registered in 
the same quarter of the previous year, which happened to be a time vt 
grew commercial prosperity, This comparative falling off in marriages 
observed almort exclusively in the manufacturing districts, there being 


even an incrase iu many agricultural counties. But, notwithstanding | T 


the general decrease on this head, and notwithstanding also the admis- 
sion that the increase of births last quarter is in an excessive ratio, there 
is no reason to qualify the estimate that the annual addition of males to 
our population is not lees than a bundred thousand a-year. No doubt 
the peculiar circumstances of this empire that prevent us from contribu- 
ting so many men in proportion as Russia or as France will still continue. 
There are still our immeuse navy aud commerce ; still our colonies, our 
mines, and our nadulactures; bnt what we have to notice is, that we 
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we all thought bad missed ber. In a few minutes afterwards she ceased 
firing, and began to retrace her adventurous steps, .everybody thinking 
she must be severely injured, especially as we could clearly discern a 
considerable portion of her starboard side knocked away. ‘As she neared 
the fleet, now prepared to weigh, she signalled “ Both guns burst.’ As 
she passed up to the admiral, she was anxiously hailed by every ship, 
“ Apybody burt?” They received an almost unexpected, and I may add 
gratifying, answer, “ Ouly two men—one seriously and oue slightly.” I 
say gratifying, because it seemed miraculous to everybody that, seeing 
the terrible fire she had passed through, and the damage she bad sustain- 
ed, as weil as the extraordinary accident that had occurred on board of 
her, that she should have had so few casualties.—Corresp. Ill. News. 
The bomb-veseels were engaged at a distance of 2,500 yards from the 
forts. The first-class gun-boats, such as the Arrow, Lynz, Beagle, 
Snake, &., w2re employed nearer the forts in drawing off the fire from 
the bomb-vessels, in case the enemy directed their long-range guns 
against them, and in distracting their attention from the floating batte- 
ries, and those three batteries, which, to the credit of France and to our 
shame, our gallant ally had the opportunity of testing so practically, 
were anchored at the distance of 800 yards trom Kinburn, and opened 
their guns first against the Russian batteries. The success of the experi- 
ment is complete. The shot of the enemy at that short range had no 
effect upon them! The balls hoppei back off their sides, without leav- 
ing any impression, save such as a pistol ball makes on the target in a 
shooting gallery. The shot could be heard distinctly striking the sides 
of the battery with a “ sharp smack,” and then could be seen flying back, 
splashing the water at various angles according to the direction in which 
they came, till they dropped exhausted. On one battery there are visi- 
ble the dints of sixty-three shots against the plates of one side, not count- 
ing the marks of oihers which have glanced along the decks or struck 
the edges and angles of the bulwarks, and all the damage that bas been 
done to it is the slight starting of three rivets. The men are all below, 
except a look-out man, in a sbot-proof box on deck, and the casualties 
arose from a chance shot which came through the ports.— Times Curresp. 


Oor Foros iw tHe Crimea.—The official returns on the 18th of Octo- 
ber show that the numerical strength of the British forces in the Crimea 
was at that date 60,000 men of all ranks. The number of sick and wound- 
ed was nearly 4,500—a remarkably low proportion, and, when the ser- 
vice on which the troops have been engaged is taken into consideration, 
speaks higbly in favour of the medical sanitary arrangements of the army. 
The force in the East is composed of the following cavalry regiments :— 
The Ist, 4ib, 5th, and 6th Dragoon Guards ; the Ist, 2ad, 4b, 6th, and 
13-h Dragoons; the 8tb, 10:h, and 11th Hussars; and the 12th and 17tb 
Lancers—in all 14 regimente, of which 7 are heavy and 7 light cavalry— 
giving a force of 5000 borses. The infantry, which numbers fifty-two bat- 
talions, or about 33,000 officers and men, includes the following regi- 
ments :—Guards, Grenadier (3rd Battalion) ; Coldstream Guards (lst 
Battalion), Scots Fusiliers, (1st Battalion.) Infautry of the Line :—1st 
(two battalions), 3rd, 4th, 7th, 9ib, 13th, 14th, 17h, 18tb, 19h, 20.b, 21st, 
23rd, 28th, 30th, 3lst, 33rd. 341b, 37th, 38th, 39th, 41st, 42nd, 44:b, 46th, 
47th, 48cb, 49th, 50th, 65cb, 56cb, 57 cb, 62ad, 63rd, 68.b, 71st, 72nd, 7th, 
79:b, 82ud, 88tb, 89:b, 9Oib, 92ud. 93rd, 95tb, and 97th Foot, besides two 
battalions of the Rifle Brigade. Toe Artillery and Sappers muster about 
9000, leaving the remaiviug 10,000 to be made up of Commissariat, Land 
Transport, Army Works, aud Medical Staff Corpse. In addition to four 
reserve battalious of Guards, there are at the present time eight regi- 
ments of the Line in the United Kingdom—the 15tb, 220d, 25th, 60:h Ri- 
fles (3rd battalion), 80.b, 96tb, 98tb, and the 3rd battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade ; iu the Mediterravean five—the 51st, 54th, 66th, 91st, and 94th. 
Two regiments—the 58.b and 99th—are ordered bome from New Zealand 
and Van Diemen’s Land. There are also seven regiments of cavalry at 
home, exciusive of the Life Guards. The Foreign Legion will shortly 
number in its ranks from 5000 to 7000 men, and the Turkish Contingent 
may be estimated at 20,000. 


The Globe puts its calculations thus :— 


On th 16th of October the strength of the whole British army In the 
Crimea was in round numbers 56.000 men of all ranks, of whom the num- 
ber of ineffectives was about 4,500. It was composed of 14 regiments of 
cavalry, numbering near!y 5,000 ; of 52 battalions of infantry, comprising 
something over 33,000 in the aggregate ; 14 batteries and some troops of 
artillery, and 9 companies of sappers, not far short of 9,000 men in all. 
he remaining 10,000 are made up of commissariat, land transport, army 
works, medical stuff, and other artillery corps. Of the 4,500 ineffective 
somewhat more than one-third were wounded, and the rest, very nearly 
3,000, were suffering from sickness, Summing up the above we have now 
in the Crimea 56,000 men, of whom 51,500 are effectives. 

Calculating the mortality among them as 100 a week for the six months, 
and the sick list to be a8 numerous as at present, there would be of the 
soldiers at present in the Crimea 49.000 effective on the 18h of April, 
adding to that number reioforcements—2,800 cavalry and 20,000 infantry 





we should bave at the commencement of the campaigning season about 
70,000 British troops. Other important English forces, although contain- 
ing but a small numerieal proportion of Eoglisbmen, will benceforward 
available. We eball put down the different foreign legions at the more 
than moderate estimaté of 6000 men, and, omitting the Sardinian army, 
we calculate the total strength thas—British troops, 70,000; Turkish 
Contingent, 20,000 ; and British, German, and Swiss Legions, 5.000 men : 
making a total of 95,000 men, under the command of General Codrington. 


Tas Axo .o-Itatian Lecron.—The command of the Anglo-Italian 
Legion has devolved on Col. Read (President of the Committee for Orga 
nization) by the resignation of Brigadier Gen. Percy, who is about to re- 
tarn to his regiment in the Crimea. Recruiting offices have been opencd 
at Cuneo, Spezzia, Genoa, Chivasso, Arona, Stradella, and Novara, and 
the barracks at the latter place have been given over for the use of the 
Legion, in addition to those now oecupied at Chiavasso. 


Unpercrounp Discoverres a¥ Hanao.—Off Revel, Oct. 26.—The Pe- 
liean made another trial to get to the westward, and the Cussack made 
two attempts to preceed to Hango, but both were compelled by the gale 
and heavy sea toreturn. In the evening the Blenheim, Capt. Hall, ar- 
rived ; she left Hango thie morning, and, being unable to face the breeze, 
or beat against it where there is no searoom, sbe was obliged to run for 
shelter here. The Blenheim has been very busy at Hango, and has had 
frequent encounters with the Cossacks who hover about the place. She 
discovered and brought away with her 17 very beautifully cast iron guns, 
about 27 cwt. each, and two mortars; they bad been hidden in some 
shallow water, evidently with a view to their being recovered. She also 
found an immense quantity of grape and canister shot buried in the soil, 
and a bombproof magasine built below the surface of the ground ; it was 
a little knocked about at the top, on purpose to lead to the supposition 
that it was destroyed with the forts, but to prevent any such mistake 
Capt. Hall blew it up. Before leaving Hango a party, composed of near- 
ly all the ship’s company, assembled round the graves of the poor fellows 
who were murdered, and our beautiful funeral service was read over the 
little mounds that cover them; a large beadboard was erected to com- 
memorate the transaction.— Letter frum the fleet. 


RESIGNATION OF British GExeRaLs in THE CrimEA.—The Globe saya: 
—It is with some surprise and regret tbat we bear that some of the senior 
generals of the Crimean army have resigned their divisions, because their 
janior, General Codriogton, has been invested with the chief command. 
Sir Colin Campbell returns home on private affairs, and it has been said 
that professional jealousy is one of the causes of his return. There are 
two other general officers senior to the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Barnard and Lord Rokeby. We sincerely hope that no considerations of 
etiquette will induce them to abandon at once the posts they hold and 
their fair prospects of high distinction. Sir Richard Airey, the Quarter- 
master-General, also returns home. He is junior to General Codrington, 
and of course can bave no cause of complaint. It is understood that he 
returns to fill an important situation of the staff at home. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A new Marine Insurance Company, “ The Great Weetern,” has been 
started in this city, on a plan that combines the advantages of the mu- 
tual and the joint-stock systems.——The Moniteur contains between 
seven and eight columns of names of soldiers on whom have been con- 
ferred the military medal for services rendered in the Crimea. The 
members of the old nobility of Prussia still refuse to tuke their seats in 
tue First Chamber on the opening of the approaching session, anlees the 
Government sha!l consent to restore the privileges (exemption from taxa- 
tion and military service, &.) of which they were deprived in 1848,— — 
The Charivari states that the Russian Admirals are to adopt a new uni- 
form. It bears a strong resemblance to the costume of divers.—— Adolphe 
Franconi, the well kaown director o1 the Equestrian Circus, has just died 
in Paris, at the age of 53 ——Lord John Russell was to open the eleventh 
course of Lectures to Young Men, delivered in connexion w'th the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, the 13th of 
November. His subject was to be “Tbe Obstacles which have retarded 
Moral and Political Progress.” Some persons have classed his Lordship 
amongst them.——The Hussar of Berquini, a new opera by Adolphe 
Adam, has been brought out in Paris——The Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce has memcrialised the First Lord of the Treasury, about the 
operation of Peel’s Act of 1844; praying that its action may be suspend- 
ed so far as respects the Bank being restricted in its iseue of notes beyond 
the £14,000,000 to the amount of bullion it bolds——It is reported that 
the London Omnibus Company is progressing favorably, and will run 
five hundred vehicles next year on the French “* Correspondence” system. 
——Mme. Jenny Lind has arrived iu Paris, accompanied by her husband. 
She intended to remain for a fortnight, and then to proceed to London. 
——Nicolaieff possesses twelve dockyards, six for ships of the line, and 
six for smaller vessels ; also immense arsenals, and aimost exbaustless 
materials for ship-building. It employs 600 workmen in ordinary times, 
and 12,000 on occasions of emergency. At present the number, aceord- 
ing to German accounts, is not less than twenty-one thousand.—-— 
The town of Kars is exempted from all taxation for three years, as a re- 
ward to it for the devoted attention bestowed on the garrison by the in- 
habitants during the entire progress of the siege.——The emigration from 
Liverpool during the month of October exhibits a remarkable falling-off 
compared with that of the same time last year; not balf the number of 
emigrants have left the port——Mr. Brunel bas been inspecting Mr. 
Jobn Laird’s yard at Birkenhead, with a view to the formation ofa 
“ gridiron” there on whieh the leviathan steamer now building at Biack- 
wall could be placed for repairs when necessary.——The Magistrates of 
West Bromwich have decided that an assembly of Mormons are nos enti- 
tled to the especial protection of a law respecting religious meetings as 
“ Protestant Dissenters.” A criminal court in Loudon gave a contradic- 
tory decision, two or three years back.——A stearine candle-manutac- 
tory has been opened at Richmond, asuburb of Melbourne. Hitherto the 
Victorians have sent their tallow to Eogland, avd received a portion of 
it back in the form of the superior kinds of candles.——Some of our read- 
ers will remember a “ Prince Leo of Armeniu,’”’ who offered his services 
to the Queen when war looked imminent, and who subsequently was de- 
fendant in a criminal action fur damages, brought by a geutleman whose 
wife had yielded to the blandishments of the Prince. It now turns out 
that “ Prince Leo of Armenia” is none other than the son of a shipowner 
ofSamarang. After playing many swindling prauks in Germany, getting 
into good society, and frequenting the legations, he has been consigned 
by the Berlin Police, in his proper character of Joseph Jobannis, to the 
House of Correction.——Dr. Euston, eurgeon in the navy, who was taken 
prisoner at Hango, has arrived at Edinburgh, of which city he is a native. 
——The son of Sir J. Page Wood, who served in the Naval Brigade in 
the trenches before Sebastopol, and was wounded by a grape shot, bas had 
his gallant conduct spontaneously recognised and rewarded by Lord Har- 
dinge, who bas presented the young warrior, only seveuteen years of age, 
with a commission ia the 13th Light Dragoous.——It ia generally ru- 
moured that Mr. Thomas Kelly, LL.D., senior magistrate of Henry-street 
divisional police office, will succeed the late Dr. Stock as Judge of the 
Irish Admiralty Court.——It is ramoured that the eldest soa of Louis 
Napoleon (“ le Fils atué de l’/Empire”) is to be named King of Alge- 
ria.——The commencement of last month was remarkable for terrific and 
disastrous storms on the Engtish coast. At a recent meeting at Dar- 
ham, Mr. Atherton, M.P., told bis constituents that be bad formerly been 
in the habit of squaring bis opinions with Lord Joba Russell, bat that 
now he must place that statesman “in the category of those who have 
failed their country in its bighest need, and who have forfeited the con- 
fidence of their country.””——An organ-griudér bas been fined 10s. (or a 
fortnight’s imprisonment) by the Clerkenwell magistrates for playing be- 
fore a house in Great Coram-street, after he Lad been ordered away.—— 
M. Thiers has just given to the world his twelfth volume of the * His- 
toire du Consulat et de |’Empire,” and the three wanting to complete 
the work are nearly fivished.—The peace party have issued a placard 
entitled “ Stop the War; and Mr. George Thompson, formerly M.P. for 
the Tower Hamlets, has been employed to lecture against the war.— 
Raffaelo Monti, the sculptor, bas obtained a first-class certificate at the 
Bankruptcy Court.——Abd-el Kader bas arrived at Coustantinople from 
bis visit to France.——The Picdmontese Gazette announces that Silvio 
Pellico’s correspondence will shortly be publisbed.——Mr. Chisholm An- 
stey’s salary as Attorney-General for Hong-Kong is £1200 a year—— 
More than eight thourand copies of Tenuyson’s “ Maud” have been 
already sold in Great Britain.——The first grand exbibition of fancy 
pigeons, open to all Euglaod, will be held at Birmingham, in the course 
of the present month.—A Freoch author of the day, M. Fétis, records 
the death, by cholera, in 1834, of Mr. Braham, who, as everybody knows, 
is still living. The Grand Opera at Paris is in a dilemma; some of its 
brightest ornaments, Mdms. Alboni and Cruvelli, and M. Roger, intend 
leaving Paris about the end of December, and the director knows not 
what substitutes to obtain.——Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble) bas fixed her 














residence in Aberdeen for the present winter. She gives morning read- 
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ings from Shakeepere and Milton, and is to receive pupils.——The Rev, 
Dr. Laing, member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, has 
been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for a libel on Mr. Stuar:, 
manager of the Union Bank of Australia——The Crystal Palace Hotel 
at Sydenham bas been bought in at £9000.——Belgian horses continue 
to be embarked at Calais tor Eogland.——Under the Limited Liability 
Act there is in course of formation a company to be called the Couaty of 
Durbam Agricultural Implement Company. The firet implement in- 
teaded for this company is one of Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth’s 
steam threshing machines, which can be with comparative ease be moved 
from farm to farm.—The E/gin Courant thus chronicles a monster 
turnip: “ A yellow turvip was brought to our agent in Fochabers this 
week weigbiug not less than 20 lbs., and measuring in circumference 2 
feet Sinches! It was grown on the farm of Walkerdale, oonngtes by Dr. 
Robertson, Fochabere.——The present bigh price of grain in Earope has 
given rise to the export of wheat from India to England. We learn from 
successive numbers of a Calcutta mercantile publication, that the quantity 
of wheat shipped from that port for Great Britain during the month end- 
ing the 7th Sept., was no less than 22,654 quarters, at the rate of 60ib. to 
the bushel. Shipments were still going on.——The accounts from the 
W. J. represent the miniog prospects of Jamaica as most satisfactory.—— 
Jullien has recommenced bis Promenade Concerts, at Covent Garden. 
They are immensely popular.——The statement that Mr. James Wilson 
has resigned tbe office of Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Board of Inland Revenue, is contra- 
dicted.——The Mesers. White, the famous yacht builders, are construct- 
ing four more gun-boats for the Government at Cowes. They could not 
undertake to build any more, from the difficulty they have in obtaining 
shipwrighte.-—— The Bishop of London is better——All the members of 
the Cabinet were, it is said, to assemble in London about the 16th ult., 
when a series of Cabinet Councils were to be held.——The Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier are now at the Castle of Cornigliano, where the 
Countess of Neuilly (the widow of Louis Philippe), and the Duke and 
Duchess of Nemours, are staying. The Dake and Duchess of Aumale are 
expected at Genoa. General Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, who was 
compelled by serious illness to retaro to France, and whose health bas 
now improved, bas resumed the command of the Imperial Guard of 
Paris.——It is stated in the Law Review for last month, that Mr. Joy, 
a“ victim of Chancery,” has bequeathed £300 to the society for the 
* amendment of the law.’’--—Mr. Scovell, who was contesting with Sir 
C. Napier the vacant seat for Southwark, has retired from the contest.—— 
The Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Austria, and Chief of 
the Naval Department, was driving in Trieste, when the horses took fright 
and ran away. The Archduke jumped out of the carriage, and, falling 
on his head, injured the skull. His Imperial Highness iain danger. This 
occurred on the 7th ult,; another lesson on the folly of attempting such 
mode of escape. Tasker, the well known steeple chase rider, has died 
at Cannock. His death was occasioned by an accident which be met with 
whilst riding Rosa for the steeple-chase at the recent Warwick and Leam- 
ington meetiog.——The Tribunal of Correctional Police of Angers tried 
@ Dew Category of thirty-six men, who took part in the attempted insur- 
rection in the city on the 26th of August, or who belonged to the secret 
political society the Marianne. These men were not sent before the Court 
of Assizes like the others, because their offences were not considered of 
sach an aggravated character. The Tribunal declared them all guilty, 
and senteuced four to two years’ imprisonment, and 100f. fine, and ali the 
‘others to from one to eighteen months. ——Tbe expense entailed on the 
city of Paris for keeping in repair the pavement during the present year 
will amount to 2 600 000:——Mr. Long, for 80 many years huptsmun to 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, bas resigned his situation. He bad held 
his post fifty-four years, under four dukes, three of whom he has followed 
to the grave-—— An infant bas been suffocated in a cradle, at Darham, 
by a cat lying across its throat and mouth——St. Petersburg advices 
state that discoveries had lately been made of extensive peculations in 
several depar!menis, aud many persovs occupying high positions were in 
disgrace.——A lady died at Edinburgh, recently, under the influence of 
cbloroform, administered to save her the pain of a dental operation.—— 
During ove week, in cons quence of the number of vessels requiring as- 
sistance, the Deal boatmen bave earned between £3,000 and £4,000. 
A letter from St. Petersburg says: “ The new recruitment has thrown the 
country into great terror. [tis doubted if 400,000 men capable of service 
@an be found. The towns and districts farvishing the recruits will be 
obliged to provide them with fur cloaks, which is a heavy burden, owing 
to the present high price of furs.””——It is ramoured that Mujor-Gen. Sir 
W. Codrington bas, in intimatiog his acceptance of the post of Commander- 
in-Chief, stipulated for certain conditions, which are now under the con- 
sideration of her Mojesty’s Government. The Sardo-Tuscan difference 
remains unsettled, pending a reference to the Cabinets of France and 
England.——T he Corriere Mercantile of Genoa announces that the de- 
parture of the Anglo-Swiss Legion from Genoa has heen countermanded, 
and that it will not set out for the Crimea until next epring. 

















Revorrep Discoveries in Centrat, America.—We publish this morn- 
ing the narration of some bighly interesting discoveries made in Guate- 
mala by the Abté de Bourbourg, a learned French priest, who, we are 
assured from the best authority, is perfectly competent to conduct such 
investigations. The Abbé claims not only to have discovered the re- 
mains of various antique cities of great magnitude and solidity, similar 
to those previously jound in Yucatan and other parts of that country, 
bat he has also chanced upon some most precious monuments of the lan- 
guages and history of the aboriginal people, long anterior to the arrival 
of the Spaniards, What will be the most surprising to scholars, and will, 
doubtless, be received with some incredulity, is the assertion of M. de 
Bourbourg that these languages contain undeniable relics of various 
Scandinavian and Teutouic tongues, Danish, Swedish, English, and even 
some oriental words are said to be found in great distinctness and purity, 
mingled in the early dialects of the couutry, while Indian traditions de- 
clare that their aucestors migrated from the northeast by sea through 
mist and suow. From these philological remains and these traditions M. 
de Bourbourg coucludes that there was a migration into the country 
from the settlement ot the Northmen in Massachusetts. If true, this is a 
most interegting con'ribution to the history of the American continent, 
and the public will wait with impatience for that more complete account 
of it which M. de Bourbourg inteads to lay before the world, with the 
ar evideuce sustaining his conclusion.—M VY. Tribune, 

ev. 21. 


Frencu FLoatixe Barrertes.—A letter from Sebastopol to the Ost- 
Deutsche Post says that that the new French floating batteries are en- 
tirely built of irou, and covered with a shell of the same metal, under 
which the chimuey is lowered and concealed during an action. Tri- 
als have been made against this shell with 64-pounders, but they only 
produced a slight dent, the projectiles themselves rebounding far away- 
When shut the batteries look like a tortoise, broader in front than behind. 
The front battery is armed with thirty guns of the heaviest calibre. The 
portholes are iu their turn closed by lids, that open of themselves at the 
moment the gun is fired, and then shut instantly. A small orifice in the 
lid enables the gunner to take aim. . 








Forses Mackenzix’s Act 1n GLascow.—The profits of illicit trade are 
DOW 80 great that “ shebeeus” are known to exist in every low quarter of 
the city ; and our police, zealous though they may be, are quite incom 
petsnt to the tusk of effectually hunting them down. “ Shebeens,” we 
are assured, have risen up in immense aud destructive force since the bill 
came into operation ; and the liquor got here is so pestiferous that the 
effects of drunkenness are viler than before. Bat, apart from this, we 
have heard on good authority that measures are in conrse of organisation 
by which Forbes Mackenzie’s Act is likely to be legally evaded by whole- 
sale. Clubs are iu course of formation in which the members may drink 
at all hours—Sunday and Saturday ; and, so long as they do not blacken 
each other’s eyes or disturb the general peace, they can snap their fingers 
at the police. The Western Club, with its ballot-box and entry-money of 
thirty guineas, po-sesses all the privileges of a private dwelling. Ac- 
cording to a public intimation we have seen, a Workman’s or Trades- 
man’s Club is to be established at the Cross on the same principles and 
claiming the same privileges, the difference being only in position and 


entry-money, which in the latter case is to be sixpence.—G/ 
Herold, ’ pence asgow 


Inia axp Cuina.—The last Overland Mail brings intelligence that the 
Santhal insurrection was all but extinguished, and that an expedition for 
the chastisemeut of the Afreedies, and the capture of the strongholds of 
these mountain robbers, bad been euccessfal. The British embassy had 
reached Ava in safety. Owing to a deficiency in the fall of rain in Wes- 
tern India, a tamiue was expected. The religious quarrel in Oude ap- 
pears to be far trom tcttled, aud from the excited state of the Mussulmans, 
b gs is some auxiety as to how the season of the Moburrum will pass 





The insurrection at Canton has been virtually suppressed, and trade 
was at length reviving. 1t is said that 70,000 rebels had been publicly 


executed at Canton witbio a year. In the north of China the rebels had 
been beaten in several districts, 














ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, 
AFD THE 
NORFOLE AND PORTSMOUTH ORPHARS®S’ FUND. 
MR. THACKERAY 
WA deliver a Lecture, for the benefit of the above named Charitable Funds, at the 
METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 
This Boening, December 1 


Tiekets may be had of any of the Mffivers of the St. George’s Soelety, or of the Mercantile 
Library Associstion—the latter having lherally nudertaken the arrangements. Also at the 
usual Book and Musie rtores, and a: the Office of this Journal, 10 Park Place. 


SHAKSPEARS IN HIS STUDY, 
an 


D 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 

BY JOMN FAED, B.8.4., 

Painter of the edlebrated Picture of “ Shakapeare and His Contemporaries,” Mairibited in 1853. 
These eharm'ng works together with an exquisite unfinished proof of their forthcoming print 

of “ EVANGELINE,” an ilinstation of Lo iY low’s Fromm, ane ea Exhibition at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & UO., 863 Broadway. 

FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short sime the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 


The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beaatifal Line Bograving of which, by Henrique: Duron? may be had at the 
" FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











. AMUSEMENTS IN THE OITY. 


¥ THEATRE................ Mrs. 


Broapway THE RE...............Mrs, Julia Dean Hayne. 


julia Dean Hayne. 





N TBLO’S GARDEN. «0.6.6.0 65 ee cee cee cee cee cee eeeeeens The Ravels. 





KORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 47% Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stuaet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHALaTY. ¢ Proprietors. 


BUCKELEY’S SERBNADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
REAT APPLAUSE—TREMENDOUS SUCCESS OF THE DOLEFUL, PATHETIC 
e 


Tragedy 
Vilikins and his Dinah, 
In Two Acts, and Three Sad Scenes. 
The celebrated TRICK HORSE wit slso appear EVERY NIGH?, with 
NEGRO M.NSTRELSY, DANCING, &c. 
Doors open at 634 o'clock. Concert commencesat73¢ o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 











ERSONAL.—Dve not write. I shall see you probably by Christ- 
mis. Such hopes are wild. A. B. 











THE ALBION ACCELERATED TO THR British Provinces.—The Albion is 
now mailed eo early on Saturday morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 
day night, and all other parts of Canada at a proportionably early time. 

Babscriptions may be sent hy mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 
to our Canadian Agents, Mr. Joun Nimmo, Toronto; Mr. Jonn Armour, Book- 
seller, &c., Montreal ; or Mr. R. G. Parron, Post Office, Quebec. 

WM. YOUNG & CO., 10 Park Place, New York. 








Diep.—Suaddenly, on the 220d October, ult., at Tunbridge Wells, England, 
Lady Ann, widow of the late Sir Edward Cromwell Disbrowe, and daughter of 
the late Honourable Robert Kennedy. 


GEE ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1855. 


———— 


Gleanings; the London “‘ Times.” 

In the absence of the Liverpool steamer of the 17th ult., we may advert 

to two or three incidental affairs that have come to light since our last 
issue, when, by the way, we had not even received the mail of the pre- 
ceding week. And amongst the items that invite attention, none seems 
to us so clearly to deserve it, as a fresh instance of the meanness of the lead 
ing journalist of the world, now fortunately exposed to view. We say 
fortunately, because the Times is neither more nor less than aa incubus, 
that weighs upon private judgment. Its recklessness and want of can- 
dour neutralise much of the good that it might otherwise effect, through 
its uncompromising and incomparable exposure of many socia) and politi- 
cal evils. The new and most disgraceful trick of the Times may be 
hung up as a warning to those who will persist in putting faith in that 
paper, without occupying a very large space in our own. The facts are 
few and simple. On the Ist of last month, in a Jeading article on Ameri- 
can affairs (considerably toned-downa from its previous virulence,) it stated 
that Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister in London, had intimated 
to our government that the notorious recruiting business iere was tacitly 
approved at Washington. 
On the same day, Mr. Buchanan addressed a note to the Editors, couched 
in very dignified language, but plainly denying the imputation. It is 
scarcely credible, but no less true, that this note was refused admission 
into the columns of the Times/!/ Surely the British public, and our 
countrymen abroad, will at length cease to invest this dishonourable 
print with the halo of “divine right,”’ that they have long since refused 
to recognise in Kiugs. They can do this, and still be grateful for the 
thunder that overturns abuses. To show our gratitude, we thus acknow- 
ledge how powerfully the Times has been writing, during the week which 
we have under review. It has struck several bard and well-merited 
blows, which will we trust be followed up by others. It has protested at 
once in vehement remonstrance, and in close argument, against several 
urgent grievances—against the upjust and pernicious system of billetting 
soldiers on public-house- keepers—againost the prevalent drunkenness in 
the rank and file of our army in the Crimea, and the neglect of the an- 
thorities to check it—against the permission too easily granted to officers 
of high rank in the same army, to return to England on “ urgent private 
affairs ’’—against the vagueness and impracticability of Mr. Cobden’s 
peace-harangues—and against a variety of minor evils, If in short, the 
“ Lion’s Mouth ” be too obviously kept gaping open in Printing- House 
Square, there is no denying that many abuses are thereby exposed, which 
ought to be one step towards a remedy. 

If the coming steamer bring nothing grave from the seat of war, there 
are at least several topics a-foot, on which we need enlightenment. What 
of the scheme for a close alliance with Sweden, which would do more to 
thwart the ambition of Russia, than the raising of an army of balf-a-mil- 
lion by ourselves ? Is the promised visit of the King of Sardinia to Queen 
Victoria really about to be paid, more important as it is in its foresba- 
dowing of afuture for Italy, than as affecting the immediate issues of the 
war? Is it true that the Ministry seriously contemplates a Dissolution 
of Parliament ?—that Lord Palmerston bas been coquetting with the Duke 
of Neweastle and Sydney Herbert, with a ‘view of one or both coming 
again into the Cabinet ?—tbat a “strike” at Manchester is imminent?— 
that the assemblage of a mob in Hyde Park, every Sunday, stupidly cla- 
mouring for cheyp bread, is a subject of uneasiness, though the affair 
has hitherto been insignificant?—Oa these and suodry other kindred to- 
pics, the newsboys may have made you wiser than ourselves, ere these 
lines come to hand. How imprudent any surmises would be! 

Speculations in the relative positions of the Allies and the Russians, 
in the Crimea, are not checked by the absence of new tidings. Prince 
Gortschakoff has issued a proclamation, in which he declares that he has 
no intention of evacuating that portion of Holy Rassia. As however he 
likens the Emperor’s gracious permission to him, to exercise his own dis- 
cretion, to the Imperial forethought in ordering a bridge to be thrown 
across the harbour of Sebastopol, we opine that such an ideahas occurred 
to the Muscovite Generalissimo. Ia any event a Bussian proclamation 





is not worth the space it occupies. 

















Pronunciamento of the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce. 

There are some storms to violent, that it is downright folly to attempt 
to make head against them. The wisest thing one can do, on encounter- 
ing them, is to imitate the reed and bend to the blast, permitting it qui- 
etly to blow itselfaway. And of such kind is the tornado of indignation, 
that burst forth on Tuesday last, from the recognised guardians of New 
York mercantile honour, associated for the most usefal of purposes. If 
in this instance we presume to doubt their discretion and taste, let us be 
understood as intending no general reflection on the high-toned and 
much-respected gentlemen, whose names have now been brought before 
the public. We will do them the justice to say, that we do not believe 
any one of them individually would assume the extravagant position, 
which as a body corporate they have taken up. We allude, of course, to 
the matter of the bark Maury, concerning which five columns of close 
print have just been the round of the press; and concerning which 
also, we take leave to say, the truth and justice were plainly set 
forth in our own editorial of last Saturday. We therefore decline, in 
the face of the five columns, going over the whole ground again, though 
we re-iterate respectfully, in the teeth of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, that the owners of the Maury never were in the slightest 
degree assailed or disparaged, inasmuch as the libellers were igno- 
rant of their names until after the seizure of the vessel; and further- 
more, that all the Resolutions of all the Mercantile Associations of this 
country, on behalf of neutrality, will not prevent underband violations 
of it,or suppress lawless enterprises. For the rest, the published corres- 
pondence most amply corroborates our former assertion, that if blame be 
attributable in any quarter for over-haste or credality, it ought to fall as 
much upon the American authorities, as upoa our Consul, Mr. Barclay. 
At one point indeed, as we shall presently show, the former had in their 
bands a clue to the whole mystery, which they failed to use. But on the 
whole these voluminous records throw very little new light on the trans- 
action. The only real novelty that we perceive, is the strong point 
made by the Chamber of Commerce, of the fact that the Maury was ad 
vertised in the daily journals, as loading fur Shanghai, nearly a fort- 
night before the United States Marsbal boarded her. How strange that 
the British Consul should not have discovered all about her, through this 
channel! How wonderful—they might bave added—that neither the 
District Attorney, nor the Secretary of State, nor the Attorney-General, 
nor the Collector of Customs at this port, should have thought of apply- 
ing to the same medium! Why don’t all these gentlemen keep the run 
of those little notices, that are stuck on the outer sheets of the newspa- 
pers, headed with tiny wood-cuts of ships and brigs and schooners and 
steamers? Great remissness, isn’t it? We incline to attribute even the 
moderate degree of blame that the press has laid upon Mr. Barclay in 
this case, to the unintentional slight thus thrown by that gentleman upon 
one branch of newspaper intelligence ; unless indeed it be owing to his 
explanation having first appeared in the Herald, which the press at large 
affects to treat as a pariah. 

But if our last week’s discussion of this subject would be a sufficient 
reply to the case as it has since been most lengtbily illustrated, it may 
still be interesting to pursue it a little further. The curiosities of corres- 
pondence are sometimes worth notice, as affording an insight into the 
characters of public men. Let us however in the first place briefly sum 
up the Report of the Committee, presented on Tuesday, to the assembled 
Chamber. It submits two-and-twenty documents, emanating from a va- 
riety of persons, and tapering from a letter written by the Secretary 
of State, to the deposition of a police offiser.—It touches upon the 
momentous advertising, as already noted.—It states, naively enough, 
that the satisfactory explanation could just as well have been given 
befure, as after the seizure, which is undeniable, if the British Con- 
sil had not neglected the onerous cares of his office, and had pored over 
the long lists of ships here loading for all parts of the world.—It embodies 
Mr. Barciay’s “ card” published in the Hera/d.—It enters upon the political 
obligations of the United States, in a manner somewhat out of place.— 
Finally, it winds up with an allasion to the “ disgraceful impeachment” (?) 
of the owners of the Maury, and a truiem that such “should not be lightly 
made, nor without careful enquiry, against any of their members.” We 
have over and over again stated that it never was so made at all, and, 
considering{that the careful enquiry was not quashed, but entertained, by 
two members of the American Cabinet and sundry other official person- 
ages, we may be permitted to call this rather strong language.—The 
Chamber, by Resolutions, adopted the Report, declared that “ no proper 
amends or apology” have been offered to the injured parties, and announced 
(to our great satisfaction) that the merchants of New York hold the Neu- 
trality Laws as binding in “ honour and conscicnce,” and condemn to 
“universal abhorrence”’ all “ disturbers of the peace of the world” who 
presume to violate them. We wish to Heaven that all the sbip-owners 
of this great commercial emporium, all speculators in saltpetre shipped 
to Hamburg, all the brood of Wesley Smiths and Clinton Roosevelte, were 
members of the New York Chamber of Commerce ! ' 

But let us come to the curiosities that we light upon. We bave 
stated that at one point, the American authorities might have prevented 
all the trouble. Turn, if you please, to document No. 9, a letter from 
the Deputy Surveyor of the port to the Collector. He encloses the report 
of the Inspectors, dated two days before the seizure, and mentions (what 
Mr. Barclay bad vainly tried to discover at the Custom House) that the 
vessel is “said to be owned by Low & Brothers.” Why did not the Col- 
lector satisfy himself? Why did he not notify the District Attorney of 
this fact, and so give him the opportunity of communicating it to the 
British Consul? The “ disgraceful impeachment” might thus surely bave 
been staved off. Who is to blame that the law took its course ? 

Observe another curiosity. When the Maury was taken into the cus- 
tody of the Marshal, the owners sought the District Attorney and satisfied 
him. He offered to release the vessel, on their giving bail. This they 
declined todo. Why, it is hard to say ; but it is scarcely fair, after this, 
to blame Mr. Barclay for not immediately abandoning the process, with- 
out the opportunity of consulting his Counsel. 

We must next invite attention io the epistolary curiosities of our re- 
spected friend, Mr. Caleb Cushing, albeit be does not gain much in 
the estimation of the intelligent public, as his official letters succes- 
sively see the light. When the affair was a!l over, and in his final letter, 
No. 19, addressed to the Secretary of State, the Attorney General lets off 
h's pleasant bit of sarcasm, and desires (o congratulate Mr. Crampton on 
the Cunard steamers being in no danger from the Maury, whilst he takes 
credit for having suspected a hoax from the first. Did he? Let us see. 
On the 12th of Oct., both by telegraph and letter, with all the depositions 
and papers before him, he desires the District Attorney to proceed. Not 
@ word touching the improbabilities of the case. On the next day, his 
directions are the same, but he still forgets to intimate his own doubts. 
On the 19th, he informs Mr. Marcy that thedeed is done. Nota syllable 
yet, about hoaxes or improbabilities. On the 22nd, however, the scene 
changes ; the éclaircissement has taken place ; and Mr, Caleb Cushing’s 
ex post facto sagacity is trumpeted by himeelf. He pens two despatches. 
He writes to the District Attorney here, that “ the allegation was impro- 
bable on its face.” Then, warming up in his recollections of his own 
original impressions, he gives Mr. Marcy an official sketch of the whole 
proceedings, in which he declares, erescendo, that a portion of one of the 
depositions was “ grossly improbable on its feoe. and wore the air of a 
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contrivance to impose on” thé deponent. Herein also occurs the ples 
santry touching the Cunard steamers, which by the way might have been 
borrowed from the Albion of the previous Saturday, wherein the idea of 
the Maury capturing one of them was treated as a joke, though the ter- 
mination of the proceedings was not then known. 

This peep into Mr. Cashing’s bareau would scarcely be complete, if we 
did not dwell upon a singular discrepancy in these two last letters of the 
same date, even at the rick of throwing the Chamber of Commerce again 
into convulsions. To what does that most respectable but susceptible 
body attribute Mr. Cushing’s willingness to arraign New York merchants, 
on what he himself calls “ improbable allega\ions?”” Who would bave 
thought it? He tells the District Attorney—vide letter No. 18—that it 
“ was deemed proper to investigate the case, out of respect for the Bri- 
tish Minister.” The British Minister may perbaps feel grateful; but 
surely the Chamber of Commerce will not. Independently of the moving 
cause, the “ disgracefnl impeachment” is softened down into an “ inves- 
tigation of the case!” Will the Chamber forgive that phrase? It is be- 
fore them ; let us hastily pass on to the discrepancy. Read the long 
official summary, No. 19, already adverted to, and you will find the Bri- 
tish Minister entirely ignored, and a more lawyer-like motive assigned 
for the Attorney General’s acquiescence. Despite the ‘ gross improba- 
bility” and surmised hoax, we find these emphatic words: “ but the spe- 
cific and positive statements of Cornell aud Craft seemed tome on the 
whole to jactify and require an examination of the case, at the hazard of 
possible inconvenience to innocent parties.’ Why Mr. Cushing writes 
politics to the District Attorney, and law to the Secretary of State, we 
can’t pretend to divine ; but if the Chamber of Commerce don’t pick @ 
bone with the gentleman for making so lightly of them, they lose a fairer 
chance than they have had with Mr. Barclay. 





Mr. Thackeray, and his Lectures. 

To-night, at the Metropolitan Theatre, Mr. Thackeray will deliver his 
beautiful Lecture on “ Humour and Charity,” for the benefit of certain 
claimants on English and American sympathy, as our readers have been 
already advised. We sincerely trust that his liberality will be compli- 
mented by av overflowing audience, and the exchequers of benevolence 
be thus opportunely replenished. In the meantime, we have a word to 
say respecting the “ Four Georges.” 

The readers of Balzac will remember, perhaps, the critical talk which 
that great social anatomist puts into the mouth of one of his most life- 
like characters, the journalist Lousteau in the novel of Un Grand Homme 
de Province 4 Paris. Loustean is astonishing the mind of an ingenuous 
young aspirant after literary fame, who has just come up from the coun- 
try. He is setting forth to the confounded rustic the high mysteries of 
the art of fiading fault. “Here is this book on Egypt,” he says, “ I must 
show this up.”—“ Is it not a well-written book, then?’””—~ Well-written? 
bah! what is that to the purpose? The author talks of nothing but 
Pyramids and catacombs, monuments and the arts. I shall let him know 
that he ought to have told us less about these puerilities, and more about 
the canals and the irrigation of Egypt, its agriculture and its commerce.” 
—* But,” pleads our rustic who has meanwhile glanced over the pages of 
the condemned work, “ but he does talk chiefly of trade and industry ; 
you have made a mistake.”"—* Very good! n’importe; in that case, I 
shall tell him that it is to the last degree stupid of him to bore us with 
'l these statistics, and that he ought to have concerned himself mainaly, 
if pot exclusively, with elevating subjects, with the antiquities and the 
Arts of Egypt!” 

Of course there are no Lousteaus out of Paris, and we candid Anglo- 
Saxons don’t often have ogcasion to think of sach people. But the Egyp- 
tian criticism has been forcibly re-called to us, of late, by sundry obser- 
vations which we have heard in private, or seen in print, upon the Lec- 
tures of Mr. Thackeray. 

Ofcourse nobody need like Mr. Thackeray's Lectures, and we dare say 
it would be quite idle for us to suggest, “ in an age like the present,” that 
there should be some presumption in favour of a man who has honestly 
achieved a high and genial fame ; that it should be thought probable, at 
least, that he has reflected somewhat maturely on the development of the 
subject he had selected ; and that bis aims in the treatment of his theme 
should be assumed to be somewhat in keeping with the well-known ear- 
nestness, simplicity, and dignity of his character! But we must venture 
to doubt the justice of quarrelling with a man for not doing what he ne- 
ver undertook to do. 

When Mr. Thackeray announces that he means to talk for an hour and 
a half upon a certain King, it is not unreasonable to expect that the court 
and the courtiers of that King will be the chief theme of his discourse. 
To crowd within the same limited"period of time a far-reaching, solemn, 
and comprehensive view of the history, political and social, of a great 
nation, cannot have been and ought not to have been any part of his 
plan.’ ; 

Is the plan itself, therefore, necessarily a bad one? Is there no instruc- 
tion to be gleaned from glimpses of history, caught, as an ancient author 
expresses it, “ through the entry windows?” When we reflect how pow- 
erful an influence was exerted upon the course of public events and upon 
the private character of the nation, by the knot of persons who surrounded 
a monarch of the last century, and monopolized the conduct of affairs, can 
we say that it is unimportant for us to know more thoroughly the true 
human nature of these persons, to understand what manner of men they 
were, what passions were strong in them, what tastes predominated in 
them, what views of life they had, what personal aims they pursued ? 

In the great works of history which all men read, a Sovereign figures 
only in an awful symbolic way. He is not discussed, as we discuss the 

men we meet in our daily lives. His friends and foes pass before us, ouly 
in a conventional theatrical guise. We do not stand beside his chair to 
watch the play of his ordinary emotions, to learn his character ia his face 
and in his words. Mr. Thackeray tries to put us into private relations 
with the past. He dwells upon a thousand details which, in the mouth 
of the thoughtless speaker, or in the ears of the careless hearer, would 
be gossip ; but which are instinct with sad and serious meaning, when it 
is the keen-eyed moralist who relates them, and the reflecting student of 
human nature who listens. 

If the persons whom he paints were mean, and wicked, and worthless, 
ought he to hide the facts from us? Would vague generalities of con- 
demnation kindle a moral feeling half so keen and vivid as that which 
the living portraiture excites? When Goldsmith tells us, for instance, 
that George the Second died “lamented by his subjects,” and that bis 
friends assure us “ that on whatever side we look upon his character we 
shall find matter for just and unsuspected praise,” while his enemies “ on 
the other hand reverse the medal,’’ what notion can we form of the man 
whose personal qualities, in his intercourse with the statesmen who 
guided the destinies of Eagland, must have exerted upon thesc destinies 
so strong an influence for evil or for good? To us such sketches as those 





believe, truly. Had Mr. Thackeray wandered away, to dwell upen the | 
best men of the eighteenth century, upon the great qualities that leavened 
the mighty mass of the nation, and prepared the era of better days and 
better government, he might have gratified people who have a passion for 
sermons and eulogies, but would he have thrown much light upon the 
“ Four Georges” and their especial circumstances? We think not, and 
therefore, while we could wish, perbaps, that Mr. Thackeray might have 
thrown his thoughts and studies into a more facile and a better-propor- 
tioned form, we are sure that the substance of his leetures is what ig 
ought to be ; thatit is rich in suggestions as well as in amusement ; that 
the temper of his discourses ie truly moral,because traly magnanimous and 
manly; and that his observations are traly wise, because keen and faithful 
and sincere. Moreover we are sure that the good sense of the public is 
with us, Against whatever may be unpleasant in spoken or written criti- 
cism, Mr. Thackeray can quietly weigh the silent and by no means un- 
flattering criticism, which takes the shape of crowded houses, and of a bril- 
liant secoad course! 

A word on another point. Mr. Thackeray has also been accused of 
designedly lowering the respect felt for the Royal Family of Great Bri- 
tain, under the impression that such a course would be specially accep- 
table to Americans. The know-alls add that he would never venture to 
deliver such Lectures at home. Two mistakes. The progress of Mr. 
Thackeray’s favourite studies—the fruits of which are before the public— 
naturally led him to the period of which he bas now been treating. 
These Lectures were not cooked-up for the American market. It is, 
and was from the first, the Lecturer’s intention to deliver them on his 
own soil, and before audiences composed of his own countrymen. On his 
former visit, he brought over what might be called second-hand wares. 
Received here with generous hospitality, he deemed it proper that he 
should now lay before the public matter that had not previously been 
seen or heard. 


Nicaragua Again. 

The star of General Walker is decidedly in the ascendant. He has 
achieved a triple success. He has secured to himself the supreme power 
over Nicaragua, whilst nominally but the Commander-in-Chief, under a 
President—he has got rid of a possible rival, in the person of General 
Corral, a native-born soldier, whom he has court-martialled and shot, for 
treasonably plotting against him—he has been officially recognised by 
Colonel Wheeler, the United States Minister to the Republic, who in the 
sensible modern fashion, as adopted by Baogland, deals simply with the 
government de facto. What more would you have? Colonel Kinney 
may well look on with watering mouth, whilst his soldiers desert to the 
fortunate fillibuster. Who knows, but that this may be the beginning of 
the fulfilment of “ manifest destiny?” Oaly provided that there is no 
foolish squabbliag between Europe and America on the subject, we cer- 
tainly shall not grieve, if this should prove to be the-case. 





Madamoiselle Rachel. 
The artistic world has been agitated by rumours of the grave indis- 
position of the great French tragedian. After oaly one night’s perform- 
auce at Philadelphia, and several days’ seclusion, she took her way 
Southwards en route for the Havanna, last week. May a more genial 
clime speedily restore her to the stage, which can ill affurd to lose its most 
brilliant ornament! 





New “Albion” Print for 1856. 

We beg to announce to our subscribers that on the Ist of January, in 
compliance with annual custom, we shall offer for their acceptance a 
newly-engraved plate from one of Mr. J. F. Herring’s admired subjects of 
animal life. Our selection is the well-known group, playfully named 
* Three Members of the Temperance Society.” It is engraved in the very 
highest style of mezzotint and stippling by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, who en- 
graved for us Wandesforde’s “ Mary Queen of Scots”? and Landseer’s 
“ Return from Hawking.” 





PAusic. 


The Philharmonic Society, in gathering together its first audience of the sea- 
son, gave them the opportunity of hearing and enjoying one of Beethoven's 
ehefs d’auvre, the Pastoral Symphony. What a world of thoughts and remem- 
brance arises at the mere mention of Beethoven! Shall we speak here of his 
life, his sufferings, his misfortunes ? Shall we recall to our readers that he was 
born at Bonn, on tne 17th of December, 1770, of a family originating in Mace 
tricht? In his early infancy he acquired from his father the rudiments of his 
art, and received instruction from Vander Eden, organist of the Electoral court. 
Keefe, Vander Eden’s successor, recognising Beethoven’s magnificent musical 
organisation, and marve!lous gifts, initiated him at once into the severe com- 
positions of Sebastian Bach, and the sublime works of Handel. The assiduous 
study of these two great masters kindled the genius of the young musician, who 
at the age of 20 years, improvised with equal facility on the organ and on the 
piano. At this happy age, Beethoven had at heart but one desire, the natural 
desire of an artist, to see and hear Mozart! Owing to the Electoral protee- 
tion, he was enabled to visit Vienna in 1790. Provided with a flattering letter 
of introduction, he presented himself to the author of Don Giovanni. Mozart 
at first paid little attention to the execution of the youthful virtuoso ; he ima- 
gined that he was simply listening to a piece acquired after months of labour, 
and not to a marvellous improvisation. Beethoven piqued with the indiffer- 
ence of the great composer, resolved to force his attention, and begged the 
privilege of developing one of Mozart’s ideas. Mozart consented, and proposed 
one of those themes which are so apt to confound the musical novice ; but 
Beethoven, perceiving at the first glance the snare prepared for him, overcame 
with such success the difficulties intended for his embarrassment, and invested 
with such appropriate graces the skeleton idea given to him for adornment, 
that Mozart, surprised and delighted, repaired to an adjoining room in search 
of some friends, and calling their attention to the inspired pianist, said, “listen 
to this young man!—one day he will fill the world with his fame,”— 
During the succeeding year Mozart died ; but as he had predicted, Beethoven 
eventually attained eminence in his art, and cven surpassed, as composer of 
symphonies, the great man whose premature death the whole musical world 
deplored. In 1773 Beethoven returned to Vienna, received some advice from Jo- 
seph Haydn, and some instructicn from the theoretical savant, Albrechteberger, 
After many years’ struggling, the noble munificence of these amateurs assured 
to Beethoven an honourable competercy. Alas! it was too late. Irritated by 
illness, a victim from the age of twenty-six to a cruel deafness, Beethoven fell 
by degrees into a misanthropical frame of mind, which suggested to him at 
times the idea of suicide. Fortunately, this great man was so imbued with the 
consciousness of his own genius, that he desired to live and suffer for the bene- 
fit of the world, that he might endow it with the grandeur of thought and sub- 
limity of conception that stirred his mighty soul. Beethoven had then passed 


nation pinks, and ke had once received two of these pinks from his mach-loved 
Adelaida. But that is 3 touching story, which we must give at length on some 
other occasion. 

The second and the fourth movement of the Pastoral Symphony have always 
appeared to us somewhat lengthy, and they offer certain prosaic details, and 
effects of imitative harmony, which seem unworthy of the most ideal of the 
fine arts. The storm movement, the most important feature of the third part, 
is the work of a skilful hand. Beethoven holds dominion over his orchestra, 
as does Eolus over the winds—it murmurs, it wails, it bursts forth in wild 
shrieks, and demoniac howls, and at the beck ‘of the master spirit the tempest 
subsides, the lull succeeds : it is the very voice of nature evoked by the necro - 
mancy of gezius. This great work was well interpreted by the Philharmonie 
Symphonists. The second violins and the altos seemed occasionally deficient 
in the requisite vigour, but we remarked with pleasure that some pretty violin 
passages in the last movement were executed with much precision and finish. 
The clarionet and flute solos were admirably done, and Herr Bergman con- 
ducted his phalanx of instruments with infinite skill and wisdom, particularly 
in the Tannhaiiser overture. The overture to Iphigenie, written by Gluck in 
the year 1775, is a musical curiosity ; it does not offer the successful contrast of 
sound, and ingenious instrumental combination which distinguish the great 
composers subsequent to Beethoven, but a noble, majestic simplicity, and a 
well sustained animation are the leading attributes of the reformer of FPreneh 
Opera, and the rival of Piccini. As tothe Tannhaiiser overture, we ean only 
admire the remarkable style in which it is produced. We confess to a deeided 
antipathy for that order of music. If we should impose on ourselves the dreary 
task of depicting two young, charming, and interesting lovers, and instead of 
dilating on their symmetry of form and feature, we should present them masked 
to the fancy of our readers ; instead of permitting them to bask in a perpetaal 
sunshine, we sheuld condemn them to a subterraneous existence, not even illa 
mined by gas light, would our two lovers meet with a positive success? We 
fear not. In the same manner the music of Mr. Waguer seems calculated to 
inspire an eternal distaste for the Mountain of Venus. It appears to us as 
gloomy and uninviting as a coal mine, and as well calculated to discourage and 
weary those concerned in it. 

A young amateur baritone, Herr Otto Feder sang a piece of sacred musie, 
and two drawing room songs, with a guttaral and diminutive voice, somewhat 
wanting in sweetness. It would be diffioult to select more inappropriate me- 
lodies fora concert room. Now that the Philharmonic Society is rich enough 
to remunerate its chef d’orchestre, and its audiences are so huge as to crowd 
Niblo’s Theatre beyond its capacity, can we not hope to hear singers of actual 
talent? Why does it not follow in the footsteps of the Musical Fund of Phila- 
delphia? This evening that excellent society gives its second concert, and 
three excellent singers are imported from New York, for the occasion. We 
are not devising the ruin of our Philharmonic Society, but if we cannot aspire 
to Brignoli, Miss Hensler, &c., let us hope for artists of similar ability. But 
no! We are perpetually condemned to artists who “ kindly volunteer their ser- 
vices’—a bumper then to Mr. Otto Feder! Another to the Mollenhauer bro- 
thers! Our readers may have laboured under the same delusion as ourselves, 
in imagining that these last named geutlemen could only play in concert a sole 
piece. On the contrary these Siamese brothers are more surprising when taken 
singly. Edward Mullenhauer seems to have attained an artistic pre-eminenee 
over his brother, and executed La Sy!phide with a skill that provoked torrents 
of applause , and compelied him to repeat for the public satisfaction, the Polka 
finale. 

So the honours of this first Philharmonic evening were for a Polka, frivolous 
and weak in harmony. Oh! Shade of Beethoven! Oh! Divine Master! for 
give us for presuming to cavil at any portion of the Pastoral Symphony, but 
above all forgive them. GAMMA. 


If is were not for our fear of taxing the paticace of our readers, we eould 
easily find proper material for a second article quite as long as the one above. 
We shall simply chronicle this, however, that Niblo’s Theatre reopened on 
Monday iast with the Ravels, and a new and very talented danseuse, Mlle. 
Robert. They have performed before over-crowded audiences, every night of 
this week, old favourite pantomimes, and a new ballet, Katey, or rather La 
Vivandiére, the masic of which is light, sparkling, and very creditable to St, 
Léon and Pugni—On Tuesday afternoon, Wm. Mason gave the first of his 
matinées musicales before a large and discriminating audience ; we regret that 
he was not better assisted —On Tuesday night, Oscar Comettant gave a grand 
Concert at the Metropolitan Theatre. If it was not the best Concert of the 
season, it was undoubtedly the longest ever given yet. At half-past nine the 
first part was not over, and teu more pieces were to be heard in the seeond.— 
At our Academy of Music, the “ Prophet” has been given three times this 
week, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and has introduced us last evening 
to a new débutante Sra. Patania, whose inerits we shall appreciate in our 
next causerie musicale. On Thursday night, Monplaisir took his benefit, and 
produced several new divertissements for the occasion. €. 





Appointutents. 


James Campbell, Esq., one of H. M. Counsel, to be the Third Charity Com- 
missioner for England and Wales, in the room of the Rev. Richard Jones, de- 
ceased. The London papers erroneously nominated Mr. Headlam.—The Earl 
of Gifford is elected M.P. for Totnes, in place of Lord Seymour, now Duke of 
Somerset.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Viscountess Chewton to be 
one of the Bedchamber Women in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of the 


Hon. Mrs. Boothby, resigned. 
Navy. 


Apporntmants.—Commander: A Tover, to Phenix.—Lieutenants: Hon Oli- 
ver W M Lambertto Sanspareil; GG ee to Merlin; GF H Parker to 
Duke = 4 Wellington; Douglas Walker to Polyphemus; H G Rathbone te He- 
cla.—Paymasters: J H Jackson to Conway; J Hill to Fisgard.—Surgeons: J 
Holt to Sampson; Adams to Hecla. 

Promotions.—A Captain’s Good Service Pension has been conferred upon 
Capt H T Austin, CB.—To be Commanders: Lieut J H Marryat, for serviees im 
the attacks on Kinbura; J Thomas, on retired list. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour, KCB, GCH, will sacceed Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, KCB, as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, oa the emi 
ration of the latter officer's term. 





Arup. 


Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant a peusion of £100 a 
year to Lieat,-Col. Mauleverer, C.B., of the 30th Regt., for distingaished 
service at the siege of Sebastopol. 


War-Orrics, Nov. 9.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Gifford, 12th Lt Drags, to 
be Lt, w-p. 7th Drag Gds; Capt Thompson to be Maj, b-p, v Walker, pro, 
t-p, to an Unatt Lt-Colcy; Lt Wetherall to be Capt, b-p, v Thompson. RI Ar- 
tillery; Capt Price to be Lt-Col, v Dupuis; Sec Capt Baylay to be Capt, v 
Price; Lt Molony to be Sec Capt, v Bayly; Capt Domville to be Lt-Col, v Wil- 
liams; Bvt-Maj Barstow to be Capt, v Domville; Lt Noble to be Sec Capt, v 
Barstow; Byt-Col Poole to be Col, ¥ Otway, ret on f-p; Bvt-Maj Wodehonse, 
CB, to be Lt-Col, v Poole; Sec Capt Leslie to be Capt, v Wodehouse; Lt Bal- 
four to be Sec Capt, v Leslie. Rl Engineers; Bvt-Col Wulff to be Col, v Gor- 
don, ret on f-p; Capt Beatson to be Lt-Col, v Wulff; Sec Oapt Mairis to be Capt, 
v Beatson; Lt De Vere to be Sec Capt, v Mairis. 2d Regt of Ft; Lt Grimston 
to be Capt, b-p, v Fleming, who rets. 18th Ft; Lt Canavan, 52d Ft, to be 
Capt, w-p, v Ward, who res. 3st Ft; Lt Herbert to be Capt, rt. Attree, 
kilied in action. 44th Ft; Lt Hercy to be Capt, bp, V Bvi-Col Begbie, who 
ret. 63d Ft; Lt Gammell, 22d Ft; to be Capt, b-p, V Barclay, who ret. 77th 
Ft; to be Capts, w-p: Lts Long, v Parker, killed in action; Morgan, v Knight, 





through all the painful experiences of poverty, of misery, physical and moral, 
when he produced his immortal symphonies. This man, who led a life of soli- 
tary and austere celibacy, said, nevertheless, “‘ Love can alone produce happi- 
uess, Great God! grant me the power of loving, and the happiness of being 
loved in return ; for only love can strengthen me in the path of virtue.” 

When we know that Beethoven carried in the depths of his heart an abstract 
and ideal love, that he preferred the village of Baden to the city of Vienna, 





of Mr. Thackeray furnish a most instructive commentary upon the famous 


exclamation of Oxenstierne : “ How small a share of wisdom governs the | 


world” indeed! 

Of all the intelligence, and probity, and genius, which existed’ in Eng- 
land, @ huadred years ago, how much was there to be found in the circle 
that surrounded the ruler of the British Empire? This is the question 
which Mr. Thackeray’s lectures answer ; answer sadly enough, yet, as we 


| that he never failed in taking his daily walk, either to the Prater or to the sur- 


| Pastoral Symphony. The first phrase of this symphony is impregnated with 
| the breezes of Spring, and the fragrance of its early flowers ; this single phrase 
| 18 & poem in itself—it removes us far from cities ; it brings us into the presence 


of Nature—Nature gently smiling, gently speaking ; the mild beams of a May 


sun illamining the landscape ; the soul is at peace! This first movement, so 


. Tich in poetical beauty, was no doubt inspired by his morning visit to his car- 


rounding country, we can easily comprehend that he should have written the | 


died of his wounds; Carden, v Bvt-Maj Hackett. 91st Ft; Capt Ling, h-p 
Vnatt, to be Capt, v Middlemore, who ex. 

Usatracnep.—Major Walker, 7th Drag Gds, to be Lt-Col bp; Captain and 
Bvt-Lt-Col M’Murdo, Director-General of the L TC, promoted to the substantive 
rank of Maj; Capt and Bvt-Lt-Col Turner, 7th Ft, pro to the substantive rank 
of Maj. To be Capts w-p, in consideration of haviug completed 20 years’ f-p 
service, 10 of which a8 Staff Officers of Pensioners: Licats Hickson, h-p, 31st 
Ft; Lawson, h-p, Unatt. Lt Tnompson to be transfered fm 65th Regt of BN 
| Infantry, to be a Capt in the R A, in consideration of his services under Major- 
Gen Williams, in the defence of Kars. 

Srarr.—G Follenio to be Capt and Brig Maj of British German Legion. 

Brever.—Col Otway, on ret f-p list of Ri Artillery, to be Maj-Gen, the rank 
being honorary ouly. Maj Grant, late of the Mouated Staff Corps, to have the 
local rank of Lit-Col in ‘Turkey while attached to the Staff of the Turkish Con- 
tingent. Capt Ellerman, 99t0, Regt, being attached to the British German Le- 
gion, to have the rauk of Maj while so employed. The names of the under- 
| mentioned Officers were omitted in the Brevet of the 2d inst., viz.:—To be Lt- 
Cols: Capt aud Byt-Maj Gordon, Rl Artillery; Capt and Bvi-Maj Hon E Gage, 
Ri Artillery. ‘To be Maj: Capt Maynard, 8sth Ft. 
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New Books. | 


Men ano Women. By Robert Browning. Boston. Ticknor & Fields. | 
—But for the appearance of “ Men and Women,” this year, prolific as it | 
has been in verse, would have been a barren year for song. Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and Bailey have all published long poems; but what are 
they? “Maud” is in some respects a failure; “ The Song of Hiawatha” 
a burlesque; and the incomprehensible ‘‘ Mystic’—there’s no telling 
what sort of a thing that ie. But these “Men and Women” are wonder- 
fal. They not only show that Browning has not retrograded, like many 
of his cotemporarics ; some of them excel all his fornter creations, and 
place him in the front rank of the world’s great dramatists. 

Since Shakespeare, it may be doubted whether we have had any drama- 
tist to compare with Robert Browning. To be sure, he has produced no 
successful acting play: bat he has done something better ; be has writ- 
ten that sweetest, saddest tragedy of youth and sin— The Blot on the 
*Scutcheon ;” that chivalrous and beautiful love-play—“Colombe’s Birth- 
day ;” the passionate scenes of Sebald and Ottima, in “ Pippa Passes ;” 
“The Last Duchess ;” and dramatic lyrics innumerable. That indefi- 
nable something, which we call the dramatic element, is the life and soul 
of Browning’s poetry. He is a dramatist, or notbing. He cannot for the 
life of him write a subjective poem, no matter how short. His mind pro- 
jects itself into imaginary existences which colour his themes. There is 
no such man as Robert Browning among bis “ Men and Women.” In his 
stead, we have Fra Lippo Lippi, Bloughram, Andrea del Sarto, Norbert, 
and many a nameless shape: 


“ They come like shadows, so depart.” 


There is, however, one peculiarity about his dramatic pieces, which 
will prevent them ever being widely read ; they are not clear enough at 
first. You read line after line of certain passages, in a kind of dream, 
not understanding what you read. It seems to you that you are about to 
obtain glimpses of strange deeps of character, mysterious insights into 
the nature of man ; but just at that moment, something thwarts Brown- 
ing or yourself, and presto, all is obscure again. Instead of giving re- 
sults, he gives processes ; and leaves you to deduce results, His charac- 
ters think while they speak :—their thoughts may be plain to them, but 
they are Greek to you. Their soliloquies are full of questions that need 
no answers: of answers to imaginary questions ; of sudden starts and 
apostrophes ; in short, they are as chaotic as the mindsand hearts from 
which they spring. Browning works, as the Germans have it, “from 
within, outwards.’ This method is a serious drawback to succesefal dra- 
matic writing ; but he overcomes it splendidly. You confess the spell of 
his genius, even when it perplexes you most; and when you lay down 
the book, his nebulous matter slowly comes out into constellations. 

The volume before us has all his faults and excellencies. Its range of 
sabjects is wide, and their treatment is original and striking, though we 
must admit that many of the measures are cramp and harsh, “ Like 
aweet bells jangled out of tune.” 

In no former volame has Browning ehown so great a mastery over lan- 
guage. He does whatever he pleases with it. The words ring, and 
crack, and snap ; the crabbed lines are alive. Here and there are won- 
derful gleams of description, “ words which are things.” Browning’s 
love of nature is intense : he has the eye of a painter, and the minute 
knowledge of a naturalist. In the way of grouping what can be finer 
than the following from “ Fra Lippo Lippi?” 


And hereupon they bade me daub away. 

Thank you! - head being crammed, their walls a blank, 
Never was such prompt disemburdening. 

First, every sort of monk, the black and white, 

I drew them, fat and lean : then, folks at church, 
From good old gossips waiting to confess 

Their cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends,—- 

To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot, 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 

With the little children round him in a row 

Of admiration, half for his beard and half 

For that white anger of his victim’s son 

Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 

Signing himself with the other because of Christ 
(Whose sad fuce on the cross sees only this 

After the passion of a thousand years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her head 

Which the intense eyes looked through, came at eve 
On tiptoe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 

Her _ of ear-rings and a banch of flowers 

The brute took growling, prayed, and then was gone. 


The bulk of the volume is a series of dramatic studies. The best of 
these are “ Lippo Lippi,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” and “In a Balcony.” 
They aresuperb. ‘ Evelyn Hope ;” *‘ Any wife to any husband ;” “The 
Statue and the Bust ;” “ How it strikes a Contemporary ;” and “The 
Patriot,” are excellent. Were this our journal a book of selections, we 
should quote them all. But the poem of poems is “ Childe Roland to the’ 
Dark Tower Came.” It bas all the best parte of Tennyson’s “ Marianna,” 
and Hood’s “ Haunted House,” with a terrible power and wildness en- 
tirely itsown. We quote it to-day, at length, on our first page. Read 
it carefully, we pray you. Read also the following, in livelier vein, with 
@ dash of most pleasant satire. It is almost too long for our space ; but 
we can’t find itin our heart to cut it. 


UP AT A VILLA—DOWN IN THE OITy. ’ 
+: (As distinguished by an Italian person of quality) 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city-square. 

Ah, such a life, such a lite, as one leads at the window there! 


Something to see, by Bacchus, something to hear, at least ! 
There, the whole day long, one’s life is a perfect feast ; 
While up at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no more than a beast. 


Well now, look at our villa! etuck like the horn of a bull 

Just on a mountain's edge as bare as the creature's skull, 

Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly a leaf to pull! 

—I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the hair's turned wool. 


But the city, oh the city—the square with the houses! Why? 

They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there's something to take the eye ! 
Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry ! 

You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who hutries by: 
Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the sun gets high : 
And the shops with fanciful sigus which are painted properly. 


What ofa villa? Though winter be over in March by rights, 

Y is May perhaps ere the snow shall have withered well off the heights : 
ou've the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen steam and wheeze, 

And the hills over-smuked behind by the faint gray olive trees. 


Is it better in May, I ask you? you’v2 summer all at once: 

In a day he leaps cnnmplote wile few strong April sans! j 

Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows ont its great red bell, 

Like a thin clear bubbie of blood, for the children to pick and sell. 


Is it ever hot in the square? There’s a fountain to spout and spl 
int ash ! 
os the shade it sings and springs ; in the shine such eeabewe ash 
oe the horses with curling fish-tuils, that prance and paddle and pash 
yeas the lady atop in the conch —fift y gazers do not abash, 

ough all that she wears is some weeds round her waist in a sort of sash ! 


All the year long at the villa, nothing to see though you linger 

Except yon cypress that points like Heath's lean fitted fore nger. 

Some think fire-flies pretty, when they mix in the corn and mingle, 

Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks ot it seem a-tingle. 

Late August or early September, the stunning cicala is shrill, 

And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous firs on the hill. 
Enough of the seasons,—I spare you the months of the fever and chill. 
Ere opening your eyes in the city, the hles ; . in: 

No sooner the bells leave off, than the Mec cone "Teas 

You get the pick of the news, and it costs you never a pin. 


By and by there's the travelling doctor gives pi ; 
Or the Pulcinello-truimpet breaks up the saapiics Koaeke cehenetaiiretts 





4t the post-office such a scene-picture—the new play piping hot! 
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And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal thieves were shot. 

Above it, behold the archbishop’s most fatherly of rebukes, ‘s! 
And beneath, with his crown and bis lion, some little new law of the Duke’s 
Or a sonnet with flowery marge, to the Reverend So-and-so 

Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarca, Saint Jerome, and Cicero, » 
“And moreover,” (the sonnet goes rhyming,) “ the skirts of St. Panl bas 


reached, 

Having preached us those six Lent-lectures more unctuous than ever he 
preached.” Y 

Noon strikes,—here sweeps the procession! our Lady borne smiling and 
smart 


With a pink ganze gown all spangles, and seven swords stuck in her heart! 
Bang, whang, whang, goes the dram, tootle-te-tootle the fife; 
No keeping one’s hauaches still : it’s the greatest pleasure in life. 


But bless you, it’s dear—it’s dear! fowls, wine, at double the rate. 

They have clapped a new tex upon salt, and what oil pays passing the gate 
It’s a horror to think of. And so, the villa for me, not the city! 

Beggars can scarcely be choosers—bat still—ah, the pity, the pity! 

Look, two and two go the priests, then the movks with gowns and sandals, 
And the penitents dressed in white shirts, a-holding the yellow candles. 

One, he carries a flag up straight, and another a cross with handles, 

And the Duke’s guard brings up the rear, for the better prevention of scandals. 
Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife. 

Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such pleasure in life! 

Whilst we thus exalt Robert Browning, it must be borne in mind that 
what he writes is not meat for babes ; and that whilst we recognise his 
grand poetic power, we don’t adopt his credo. 

CRoTcHETS AND QuAvVERS: OR REVELATIONS OF 4N OPERA ManaGER 
In America. By Max Maretzek. New York. S. French.—A most lively 
volume, giving the pereonal experiences of one whose name, during the 
last seven yeare, bas been familiar to the musical world of this metropo- 
lis. In it, under the thin guise of letters to Balfe, Lablache, Hector Ber- 
lioz, and other artistic celebrities, he lays bare the awful mysteries of 
management in a style at once edifying and piquant. Not that you will 
place implicit reliance on all the pungent satire with which the book 
abounds. On the contrary, beneath a free-and easy semblance of candour 
and a sort of confidential ingenuousnesness, it is not difficult to detect 
here and there a seasoning of malice. Nay, some perhaps, amongst the 
roughly-handled, may take upon themselves presently to contradict or 
confute this light-of-tongue impresario, who bas heid them up to obloquy 
or ridicule ; though failing this, we must own that the general impression, 
regarding the duplicity and rapacity of foreign song-birds and their agents, 
will be most materially strengthened. 

So much personality rans through these Crotchets and Quavers, that 
it is difficult to quote any specimens of them. We will only repeat therefore 
that they are scored by a very skilfal pen, and that you may run them 
over with a eerta‘nty of being much-enlightened and excellently enter- 
tained. Don’t forget however, if you belong to the race of opera-fre- 
quenters, that some of the ex-parte statements should be received with 
due caution. 

Tue Prison or WELTVEREDEN. By Walter M. Gibson. New York. 
J. C. Riker.—Nearly five hundred pages, devoted to an account of the 
imprisonment of the author, at Batavia, in the Isiand of Java, and his 
alleged persecution by the Dutch authorities of that colony. The affair, 
known as that of the schooner Flirt, has been repeatedly before the pub- 
lic, and is, we believe, to this day a subject of discussion between the 
Netherlands and American governments. The narrative is in itself full 
of interesting matter, for in addition to the author’s personal adventures, 
it tells many things touching the great Indian Archipelago that are well 
worth attention. But its chance of popularity is much diminished, by a 
very feeble and ill-judged effort to interweave with its ground-work a 
considerable amount of romance and sentimentality, entirely out of place. 
We should suppose that in an evil hour Mr. Gibson put his material into 
the hands of a lady of more literary ambition than tact, so opposite is it 
in style and character to what might have been expected from the hero 
of Weltvereden. There is no genera! rule applicable to book-making. 
Max Maretzek’s Operatic Revelations would have been insufferably tame, 
unless spicily cooked-up, and served hot. Mr. Gibson’s struggle against 
the tyranny of the Dutch East India Government, on the other hand, is 
just denuded of that simplicity and directness which would have been its 
greatest recommendation. Read it, nevertheless; the story ought to be 
widely known. 

Tue Sraste-Boox. By John Stewart. New York. C. M. Sazxton 
& Co.—One of the best British works extant on the management of 
horses, in relation to their food and stabling, their diseases and the pro- 
per remedies for these. Interlineations and notes, by Mr. Allen, the 
well-known Editor of the American Agriculturist, adapt it for use in 
this country, so far as food and differences in climate are concerned. It 
is illustrated by not a few wood-cuts, and may be honestly recommended 
to the notice of every man who keeps a horee, as an economical append- 
age to his establishment—one, we mean, that may save him much in money 
and temper. The blundering and obstinate stupidity of the common 
class of grooms and coachmen must be obvious to those who have to 
deal with them.—Meesrs. Saxton & Co. also send us a little Treatise on 
“The Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound,” by Mr. W. Miles. This 
also is a reprint, and is copied frem a third London edition. Its value 
is therefore stamped upon it. The wood cuts are very numerous. 


Nevrrauity: Tas U. S. against H. Hertz. By a Lawyer and Ci- 
tizen. Philadelphia. J. W.Moore—A pamphlet, in form of a letter 
to Mr. Attorney-General Cushing, on the subject that has been and still 
is before the public. Upon this subject we have had much, and may have 
more to say ; but we must not omit a compliment to this anonymous 
author for the lucid manner in which he here convicts Mr. Cushing of 
professional irregularities, and a clear perversion of ‘he duties of his office. 
The contrast is very strongly marked, between the delicacy, fairness, and 
discretion, shown by some of Mr. Cushing’s distinguished predecessors, 
when solicited to take part in local prosecutions, and the officious, unjust, 
and indelicate manner in which he volunteered his directions in legal 
proceedings, that did not properly come within his sphere. Mr. Wirt— 
@ Dame that carries respect with it to every lover of truth, justice, 
and constitutional law—must bave had future busy-bodies in his eye, 
when he reported to the House of Representatives, in February, 1820, 
in regard to the obligations of the legal adviser of the President: 
“To be instrumental ia enlarging the sphere of his official duties be- 
yond that which is prescribed by law, would, in my opinion, be a vio- 
lation of his oath.” And again, still more to the point, Mr. Wirt Says: 
“It is not his (the Attorney General’s) duty to give his advice and 
opinion to the district attorneys touching any matters that may con- 
cern their departments.’”’ How Mr. Cushing thrust his instructions upon 
the Philadelphia District Attorney, and caused them to be paraded 
before the public, is not likely to be forgotten. And, when lawyers 
try the cause of Wirt os. Cushing, it is needless to say who will go 
to the wall. 


RicuaRp THE Feariess; OR Tae Lirrte Duxs. By the author of 
“ The Heir of Redcliffe.” New York, Appleton-—A writer of mark 
here comes down to the level of childhood, and pleasantly describes 
the early boyhood of the great grandfather of William the Conqueror. 
A very pretty little book. 


— 


In our issue of the 10th inst., we wrote a notice of Teverino, a little 


votee to art and literatare, who rates Teverino extravagantly high. We 
must decline however to insert this vindicatory eulogium, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, its reasoning does not make the smallest im- 
pression upon our jadgment as to the immorality of the book in question . 
In the second place, the article smacks strongly of being iteelf a verba- 
tim echo of a friendly French puff, not half so well rendered into English 
as the version of Teverino itself. 





IS HIAWATHA BORROWED FROM THE SWEDISH? 
From the National Intelligencer. 


GEsTLEMEN : Few of your readers, I imagine, have ever heard of, much 
less read, the “ Kalewala,” the great national epic of the Finns. The 
name of its author (if, indeed, it be the work of one and not of many 
minds) is altogether unknown. After floating for ages among the 

le, passing from mouth to mouth, and from generation to on, 
ike the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer before the time of Pisistratus, the 
fragments of this wonderfal poem have at length been brought together, 
and stand before the world in a form almost complete. The latest ver- 
sion (that of Dr. Lonnrot) appeared in the year 1849, and contains fifty 
songs, or runes, and twenty-two thousand seven hundred and ninety-three 
verses, 

High praise is awarded to Mr. Alexander Castren for his excellent 

into the Swedish language. and the zeal that led him to make 
extensive j eys through all Finland to take down the original from 
the lips of those who recited it, as their custom is, by alternate chantin. 
at their firesides during the long evenings of a northern Vinter. 
French translation by Leouzon Le Duc was published in 1845. Another 
in German, made by Anton Schiefner under the auspices of Castren, to 
whom it was also dedicated, and printed at Helsingfors in the year 1862, 
is lying before me. 

My object in writing this present brief notice is to call the attention of 
the literary _— to the astounding fact that Professor Longfellow in his 
new poem, “Hiawatha,” has transferred the entire form, spirit, aud many 
of the moat striking incidents uf the old Finnish epic to the North Ame- 
rican Indians. The resemblance is eo close that it cannot be accidental, 
and yet the only approach to an acknowledgment of the source of his in- 
spiration is found in the beginuing of his first note, where he says: “ This 
Indian Edda, if I may so call it.” 

Compare, for example, the prelude of “ Hiawatha” with the following 
extract from that of the “ Kalewala,” done (from the German transla- 
tion) into English of the same meter, which is also that of the original ! 


HIAWATHA. 


Should you ask me, whence these stories ! 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odours of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetitions 

And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains? 


-—I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the forests aud the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the"land of the Dacotabs, 

From the mountains, moors, and fen-lands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 

I repeat them as I heard them 

From the lips of Nawadana, 

The musician, the sweet-singer.” 


Should you ask me where Nawadaha 
Found the songs, so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

In the birds’ nests of the forest, 

In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle! 

All the wild fowl sang them to him, 

In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 

In the melancholy marshes ; 
Chat-o-walk, the plover, sang them, 
Mahug, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mush-ko-dasa !” 


- 


- 
= 


THE “ KALEWALA.” 


These the words we have received, 
These the songs we do inherit, 
Are of Wiinamdinon’s girdle, 
From the forge of Ilmarinen, 

Of the sword of Kankomieli, 

Of the bow of Youkohainen, 

Of the borders of the North-fields, 
Of the plains of Kalewala. 


These my father sang afore time, 

As he chipped the hatchet’s handle ; 
These were taught me by my mother, 
As she twirled her flying spindles ; 
When I on the floor was sporting, 
Round her knee was gayly dancing, 
As a pitiable weakling, 

As a weakling of small stature ; 
Never failed these wond’rous stories, 
Told of Sampo, told of Louhi : 

Old grew Sampo in the stories ; 
Louhi vanished with her magic ; 

In the songs Wiunen perished ; 

In the play died Lemminkainen. 


There are many other stories, 
Magic sayings, which I learned, 
Which | gathered by the wayside, 
Culled amid the heather blossoms, 
Rifled from the bushy iy god 

From the bending twigs I plucked them, 
Placked them from the tender grasses, 
When a shepherd boy I sauntered, 

As a lad upon the pastures, 

On the honey-bearing meadows, 

On the gold-illumined hillock, 
Following black Muarikki 

At the side of spotted Kimmo. 


Songs the very coldness gave me, 
Music found | in the rain-drops ; 
Other songs the winds brought to me, 
Other songs, the ocean billows ; 
Birds by singing in the branches, 
And the tree-top spoke in whispers. 

Aaa fall and detailed comparison of the two poems cannot be here 
given, a simple outline of the Kalewala’s plot must for the present 
suffice. 

The hero of the epic is Wainaménen a mythological personage, son of 
the daughter of the Air, who let herself down from heaven into the sea, 
and was there wooed by the Storm-Wind. After roaming through the 
waters for unnumbered ages, he at length reaches the land, and begins his 
career as a benefactor of mankind. Then follows a description of his ex- 
ploits and adventures, extending through forry-nine runes. When at last 
his mission on earth is accomplished, the aged Wainamonen enters his 
copper-bound skiff, takes leave of the people on the shore, and sails away 
far over the blue sea toward the distant horizon, until the bark is seen 
hanging in the clouds between earth and heaven. So he departed; and 
so departed Hiawatha. In German it reads thus: 

. Fuhr der alte Wainamdinen, 
Mit der Segel lautem Rauschen, 
Auf dem kupferreichen Boote. 
Auf dem erzpeschlsgnen Nachen, 
Zu dén héhern Landerstrecken, 
Zu den niedern Himmelraumen. 


Bleib mit seinem Boot dort haften, 
Met dem Nachen dorten stehen, 
Doch znriick liess er die Harfe, 
Liess das schéne Spi 1 in Suomi, 
Zu des volkes ew'ger Frende, 
Schénen Sang den Suomikindern. 


Those who may desire to learn more of the “ Kalewala” I would refer 
to the last edition of the “Conversations Lexicon.” A faithful and spi- 





book very cleverly translated from the French of George Sand. We | 
have jast received trom the Translator —coucbed in most courteous terms | 
—a request that we would insert in the Albion a protest against our | 
then-delivered opinion, in the form of a communication from a pure de- 


rited translation would be an acquisition to our literature. No living 
English poet ig better fitted to make such a one than the author of Hia- 
watha. Had he done this at first I feel confident he would have achieved 
more real fame ; for the Indian epic is only an imitation, not a creation. 
Pennsylvania, Nov. 21, 1855. T. @ P. 
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THE RHAPSODIES OF THE ROSTRUM. 

Here has been a struggle among a few advertising auctioneers for the 
mantle of the late George Robins, which not baving fallen on any par- 
ticular awl of shoulders, seems likely to be torn to tatters in the tugging 
and pulling that it bas experienced from the rather inferior bands that 
have had a enatch at it. Once we thought a certain Mr. Alfred Cox had 
got the garment about bim in an awkward way, but he bad not strutted 
about very far, when we find it torn frem him and employed as a wrap- 
per by one Mr. Hammond. This latter gentleman has evidently found 
neither a grammar nor a spelling-bock in the pockets of the mantle, or, 
if he bas, he declines to make use of them ; and, indeed, he has got the 
article so strangely twisted about him, that it trips him up every n0w 
and then, as will be seen from the following advertisement :— 
py HOUSE, MONMOUTH, beautifully situated on an eminence declivi- 

tating precipitateously to the banks of the river Monnow, pictaresquely 
studded with foliaged underwood ; lies adjacent to the town about two miles, 
and is approached from the rustic village of Rockfield by a private bridge 
across the streamlet scene, entering by a lodge of characteristic design, along 
a park-like drive to the substantially erected domain, built with every careful- 
ness to preserve the neatness of its more imposing architectural style, alto- 
gether surrounded by those more delightful instances of our richer tastes, with 
a varied and undulating landscape, embracing a mountainous and valley view, 
ef a truly rural cast. To those lovers of nature and of sport in its many forms, 
here is offered to them the full indulgence of their pleasurable desires in an 
available manner, delightfally changed by the well-selected assortment of so 
vast a fund of cheerful recourse. A right would be granted to shoot over 1200 
acres of farm lands adjoining, with liberty to the preserves of the abundantly 
stocked rivulets and streams. In the season, a pack of most favoured fox 
hounds me 't regu'arly in the adjoining covers. The residence, inevery way, is 
in neat and decorative repair, is in readiness for the immediate reception of a 
family of distinction, together with about 27 acres of park-like greunds, con- 
sisting of meadow and orchard land, well stocked with valuable fruits, with an 
extremely productive kitchen garden, and an ornamental and tastefully laid 
out lawn. Coach house, and stabling for six horses and farm buildings. To be 
let for a term of years, Rent £140. 

To the inquiring mind the above picturesque piece of writing will 
suggest @ variety of questions, to which no one less audacious than Echo 
wouid attempt to give an answer. We will, however, set forth the que- 
ries, for the amusement of those who, in the approaching season of Vuts 
te Crack and other popular puzzles, may wish to exercise their inge- 
nuity. In the first place; Is it the “rustic village,” or the “ private 
bridge,” or the “ streamlet scene” that “enters by a lodge of charac- 
teristic design?” and, secondly, though it is often said that one street 
Tuns out of another, How is the mystery of a “rustic village,” or a “pri- 
vate bridge,” or a “ streamlet scene,” “entering by a lodge,’’ to be ac- 
counted for? 

Passing over the more poetical portion of the announcement, we would 
inquire, as a matter of business, and in the most prosaic manner, What 
can be the use of the right of “ sport in its many forms,’’ if there is to be 
“ liberty to the preserves of the abundantly stocked rivulets and streams *”’ 
for, if the fish are to have their liberty secured, the labours of the sports- 
man would be superfluous. We don’t quite understand the allusion to 
“a pack of the most favoured fox hounds ;” and cannot say whether 
they are lightly worked, or are well “favoured ” in the ordinary sense, 
and are a good-looking pack of animals. The capacity of the residence 
must, indeed, be enormous; for we are told it is ready “ for the imme- 
diate reception of a family of distinction, together with about twenty- 
seven acres of park-like grounds.”” So thas, while the lodge aliows an 
entrance through it for a “rustic village,” a “ private bridge,” or a 
“streamlet scene,” no less than twenty-seven acres of land can be ac- 
commodated inside the residence. The coach-house and stabling are 
equally capacious, being ‘adapted “for six horses and farm-buildings ;” 
an arrangement which must bave its inconveniences as well as its ad- 
vantages. The proprietor of Tamp House may, according to the above 

advertisement, be prepared to find a “ private bridge,” or even a “ rus- 
tic village,” in his lodge; “an extremely productive kitchen-garden ” 
in his dining-room ; and, finally, a barn, or granary, or any other species 
of “ farm buildiag ” in bis coach-house and stable. It is clear that there 
wil! be a good deal to do ia tbe way of turning the house, or rather the 

unds, out of window, before comfortable possession can be taken of 

premises.— Punch. 





Tax Frexca Exutpition; rs Ciose ; Prizes Awarpep.—The Liver- 
pool steamer of the 17th ult. will bring accurate information on the points 
here alluded to. In the mean time the substance of what follows is pro- 
bably correct. 


On the first of the present month the Nave of the Palace of Industry 
was closed, Its brilliaut lines are destroyed : it is now a confused scene 


Honneur: Lockett, Manchester. 


Company; Dr. Royle, co-operateur. Medaille d’Hoaneur: Board of 


Trade. 

ArriaL Raiway.—For some days past the select committee of the 
Royal Arsenal, of Woolwich, have been engaged in witnessing the erec- 
tion of a novel machine, introduced by the inventor, M. Balan, a working 
French engineer, who bas obtained a patent from the British Government. 
The apparatus bears the title of an aerial railway, and propels cars or 
waggous by their own weight on inclined wire ropes. These ropes are 
firmly attached at the extremities, and at the ends where the materials 
or goods are to be unloaded they are kept apart by a lever, the length 
cf which varies according t> the inclination required. The centre of this 
lever is attached to an upright post by a bolt. When the lever is bori- 
zontal the ropes are horizontal, and when one end of the lever is depressed 
the ropes will be inclined in a reverse way and the cars travelling on 
rollers will go in opposite directions. For earthworks, such as cuttings, 
embankments, quarries, &c., this apparatus will be found usefal as it re- 
quires few bands to work it, the weight of the load depressing the rope, 
so that the car travels without assistance to the lever, where it is un- 
loaded, and, the other rope being raised, the car slides to its loading 
place. It may be advantageously used for crossing rivers, where bridges 
would interfere with the navigation, and in any place where the distance 
does not exceed 400 yards to convey either goods or persons. Beyond 
that distance the ropes must be supported by uprights, placed according 
to the undulation of the ground. To enable the cars to pass the sup- 
ports, a framework is fixed in front of each, on which framework is laid a 
moveable frame, with ropes attached, so as to pass over pulleys set in the 
stationary frame, the other ends of the ropes having counterbalancing 
weights. The moveable frame is Jaid near the ground, and is maintained 
in that position by a trigger, eo that when the cars arrives it touches the 
trigger, the moveable frame is released, and drawn up by the counter- 
balancing weights, thereby giving the rope a greater ioclination and al- 
lowing the cars to pass over the upright and giving it a sufficient impe- 
tus to reach the next frame, where the same operation takes place. It is 
likewise adapted for the purpose of an electric telegraph, copper wires 
being placed inside the ropes in the same way as the submarine telegraph. 
— London paper. 


Tae New Lorp Mayor or Loypon.—Mr. David Salomons was born 
in London in 1801. His family has been long established in tiis country, 
and his father and grandfather were both natives of England. Mr. Salo- 
mons, in the year 1835, was elected Sheriff of London. Io the same year 
he was a candidate for the aldermanic gown of Aldgate Ward, and was 
elected, after a severe contest against Mr. Alderman mo ye His 
electian was, however, annulled by the Court of Aldermen. In 1844 
Portsoken Ward became vacant, and Mr. Salomons contested it against 
Mr. Moon, was again elected, and again rejected by the Court of Alder- 
mec. In 1847 he received a unanimous invitation to become the Alder- 
man of Cordwainers’ Ward. In 1839-40 Mr. Salomons was appointed 
High Sheriff of the county of Kent. and he is now a magistrate for that 
county, as well as for Sussex and Middlesex. 

Among other public acts, Mr. Salomons has founded a scholarship, of 
the annual value of £50, at the City of London School, tenable for three 
years, at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The first 
Salomons scholar greatly distinguished himself at Oxford, and has re- 
cently been appointed Head Master at the Grammar School at Burton- 
on-Trent. 

In politics Mr. Salomons is a decided Liberal, opposed to extreme views, 
but a strenuous advocate of civil and religious liberty. Mr. Salomons 
appeared before the public as an author in 1840, when he issued a volume 
containing a precise and connected statement of the recent sufferings of 
the Jews at Damascus, arising out of the abominable charge made against 
them—of using human blood as an ingredient of the food compounded for 
the Passover festival. The facts of this statement were collected on the 
spot by the Rev. Mr. Pieritz, and altogether refuted “ the horrible and 
malevolent calumny ;” and Mr. Salomons’ actual portion of the work was 
a series of temperate reflections upon the facts of the case, written with a 
natural feeling for the poor persecuted Jew and his anomalous position 
in many civilised and Christian States. 

In 1851 Mr. Salomons was returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Greenwich ; and the proceedings ia the House of Commons on his pre- 
senting himself to take the oaths were fully reported at the time ; Mr. 
Salomons, though not recognised as a member, baving nevertheless ad- 
dressed the House, not from below the bar, but from the floor of the 
House. He subsequently resigned his seat iato the hands of the electors 
of Greenwich. 











of packing-cases, carpenters, custom-house officers, and excited exhibitors. 
Some spasmodic efforts were made, chiefly by French exhibitors, to re- 
tard this work of demolition, and to persuade the Emperor to make the 
distribution of prizes in the rooms of the Louvre, and on the 2ad of De- 
eember. Bat it appears the petitions were in vain. The prizes are to be 
distributed on the 15th inst., and in the Nave of the Palace of Industry— 
if possible. The hammers are certainly very busy ; but then the work 
to be accomplished is gigantic. The entire Nave is to be covered with 
seats, affording room to all the exhibitors! Then there are the public 
bodies ; the uncles and cousins of public functionaries ; and all the people 
who manage, by dexterous manceuvres, to edge their way into every build- 
ing where a State ceremony is going forward. There will probably be 
twenty thousand persons present when the Emperor gives the first gold 
medal to M. Horace Vernet, as the chief of the living painters of all na- 
tions. But of the ceremony I shall have much to tell your readers on a 
future occasion. For the present I will confine myself to the interesting 
points of gossip circulating about the courts and passages of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings. In the first place, great discontent prevails, by anticipa- 
tion, among the British exhibitors; it being the general belief that few 
prize medals will fall into English hands. It is said that the authorities 
have got out of the difficulty presented by the mediocrity of a large pro- 
rtion of the English coutributions by awarding gold medals to various 
ommittees. Thus, I believe the Mauchester Committee, the Sheffield 
Committee, if not all the Local Committees, will have a gold medal each: 
One or two individual exhibitors may have an equal honour—Minton and 
Co., and Copeland, for instance ; bat beyond, Eagland will have few hon- 
ours to exhibit. Such is the general belief. I need not refer in detail 
to the causes of this anticipated failure. Every distribution of rewards 
has the vid effect—producing a group of ungrateful people, and a hun- 
dred groups of malcontents. * * * * Men may quarrel with the awards 
of the juries, but no room for fault fiading is to be left in the ceremony 
of the medal distribution. - It is to be conducted on a maguificent scale— 
no less than 1000 musical performers, under Berlioz, beiug engaged for 
the occasion. Already — journeys are organised for the great day ; 
and it is probable that, during the closing week, Paris will be almost as 
full as during the Queen’s visit—Letter from Paris, London News. 


The award of nine medals to the artists who have contributed to the 
Exhibition at Paris, voted by the special juries, is said to include MM. 
Vernet, Delacroix, lugres, Décamps, Meissonnier (France), Sir E. Land- 
seer (England), Herr Cornelius (Germany), M. Leys (Low Countries), 
and M. Dupont (for engraving). These awards, of course, are opea to 
approval and rejection by the general jury.—d/ienaum. 

A London paper of the 9th ult. says: 

The following is a list of gold medals awarded by the [aternational 
Jury, to British exhibitors :-— 

Class 1. Medaille d’Hoaneur : Geological Survey of Great Britain.— 
Class 2. Medailles d’Honneur: Canada ; Mc Arthur, (New South Wales: 
British Guiana.—Class 3. Medaiiles d’Hogneur : Crosskill, W.; Garrett, 
R.; Horasby, R., and Son; Huward T. and F.; Ransomes and Sims,-— 
Class 4. Medailles d’Hosneur: Todd and Mac Gregor.—Class 6. Grande 
Medaiile d’Honneur: Whitworth, J., and Co. Medaille d’Hoaneur: 
Clayton, H.—Class 7. Grande Medaille d’Honneur: Platt, B.S.; Medaille 
a@’Honneur : Parker, Ch. (Dundee).—Cilass 8. Medailles d’Honneur : Frod- 
sham, C., Ordnance Map Office.—Ciass 9. Grande Medaille d’Honaeur : 
Elkington and Mason.—Claas 10. Medaille d’Honneur : Oastler and Pal- 
mer ; Tennant and Co.; Price’s Patent Candie Company ; Burile, J.; Kay, 
Robert.—Class 11. Grande Medaille d@’Honneur: Dr. N. Arnott.—Class 

13. Grand Medaille d’Hoaneur: Napier, Rovert.—Clas3 14. Graade Me- 
daille d’Honneur : Stepheuson, R., M. P.; Rs@@el, J—Class 15, Grande 
Medaille a’Honneur : the town of Sheffield. Medailles d’Honneur, Spear 
and Jackson ; Turton aud Sons; Wastenholm, G.—Class 17.—Medailles 
@’Hooneur: Hunt and Roskell; Hancock, C. F.. Garrard, R. and S. 
Vechti (France).—Ciass 18. Grande Medaille d’Honneur: Minton and 
Co.—Cilass 19.—Grandes Medailles d’Honneur: the Manchester Commit- 
tee ; the City of Glasgow. Medaille d’Honnear: Holdsworth and Co.— 
Ciass 20. Grande Medaille d’Honneur: Titus Salt and Co. Medailles 
@’Honnear: Pausson and Martin (Leeds); Akroyd, J. and Son (Halifax,. 
—Ciass 21. Medaille d’ Honneur : Courtauld and Co.—Ciass 22. Grande 
Medaille d’Honneur : the Town of Belfast, Medaille d’Honneur: Baxter 
(Arbroath ).——Class 23. Medaille d’Honneur: Crossley and Co.; Ball and 
Co.; Hine, Mundell and Co.; the Town of Nottingbam.—Class 24. Me- 
dailie d’Honneur : Jackson and Graham ; Hoole, H., (Sheffield). —Class 


Mr. Alderman Salomons attended Divine service at one of the metro- 
politau charches before entering on his mayoralty, a circumstance which 
has caused surprise among those who are ignorant of the fact that long 
before he reached his present elevation be had built at least one Angli- 
caa church on his estate in Keat.—London Vews. 





A Hero or a Feton?—Did you notice in General Orders, a few days 
ago, au entry of the finding of a court-martial oa the trial of a boy eigh- 
teen years old, a bugler in the 5th Dragoons, who had attempted to shoot 
his sergeant? The circumstances were pecaliar. Military law declares 
the iad to be a felon ; romance will claim for bim the title of a hero. At 
the famous charge at Balaklava tbe boy’s father, a private in the same 
regiment, was engaged. Whether the father displayed the pluck of 
soldier or not I cannot tell; but oue thing is certain—that he was left 
dead on the field, Report says that for some time previously a disagree- 
able personal dispute had existed between the private and the sergeant- 
major. This may be true or not; but there is no doubt that after the 
battle, when the dragoon was dead, the sergeant spoke slightingly of him, 
and said that he was ‘no man.”’ The sergeant himself was wounded, and 
after being some time ia hospital returned to his duty.. The young bugler 
sought the first opportunity of meeting him With a brace of loaded pis- 
tols. “You said my father was ‘no man,’ ” gasped the boy, clenching his 
teeth. “I bave been waiting for you many a day. Take your choice of 
a pistol ; for, by the living God, my father’s son or you must die !”— 
and he thrust a pistol into the sergeant’s hand. The sergeant attempted 
to seize him. ‘Stand off! Fair play! Keep your distance!” shouted 
the youth. “Now, sergeant—ready! By ——, if you don’t fire, I will!” 
—and he snapped the trigger. The pistol hung fire, and the offender 
was instantly seized by the sergeant. A court-martial has condemned 
him to be transported for life. The sentence was read out on parade, 
with the addition that the Court had taken a most merciful view of the 
case in not condemning him to die. No doubt the fiuding of the Court 
was correct. Military discipline must be maintained; and the boy had 
challenged his superior officer. But is it not possible now to remit a 
term of his punishment, or rather to grant him a free pardon? Did Wel- 
lington, Anglesey, Londonderry, or the host of noble officers who “ went 
out” in the palmy days of duelling, ever drew a trigger under greater 
provocation? Did Cardigan—unoder whose command the boy’s father 





fought—never handle a duelling pistol? “A man’s a man.” And the 
heart may be as large under a bugler’s shell jacket as beneath a Field- 
Marshai’s epaulets and lace trimmings.—Letter from the Camp. 





Fasnions IN Panris.—Winter fashions invariably assume a decid- 
ed character in November, and althougli the summer season has been this 
year unusually prolonged, our manufacturers aod artists have not been 
unmindfal of the approaching winter, as the variety of elegant novelties 
both in style and material sufficiently testify. 

Plain cachemire, plain and terry velvet, moire antique, brocart and 
damask hold the highest plece ia toilettes. A rich material baif velvet, 
half brocart, is very elegant, and is wora without trimming. Taffetas, 
will be mucb in favour, black especially, dresses of which will be worn 
with flounces, entirely covered with narrow ribbons or bands of velvet. 
Moire antique dresses are very much ia repute in all colours, either 
with flounces, double skirts; or plain ; upon the former, a beautiful trim- 
ming composed of flowers of velvet, aud leaves of plush is often used, 
Velvet will be very much used as a trimming this winter, woven in the 
dress, or appliqué. As an indication of the materials likely to be worn 
this wiuter, we have remarked several light cloths with double fice, re- 
sembling those used last year. The upper side is of a dark shade ; the 





lining blue, scarlet, orange, &c., sometimes spotted with black. A kind | 
of flannel, in imitation of this cloth, has beeu made, which may be ealied | 
flannelle Angora: it is also drab or gray, and is well suited for néligés | 
mantels and morning dresses. Véligés manteaur are also made of blac 
cloth, edged with broad bands of dark blue or violet piush, checked wich | 
black. The manteaue are lined with the same colour as the plus), 
Bonnets are influeuced by the change of seasons ; tor example, velvet is 
takiog the place of ribboa as trimmiugs, and, when mixed with beautiful 
fancy flowers, forms a most elegaut gartiture. We mast also taeution 


that the size of bounets is rather iuereased. , The crowas continue small, | 
round and flat; the curtains are broug't up high oa each side, and form 











a rounded queue behiad. The frout edge of the bonnet, both inside and 
The material mostiy 


out ig trimmed with a profusion of ornaments. 


25. Grande Medaille d’Honnear: Th. Delarue.—Class 26. Medaille a’ | adopted is terry velvet or spotted eatin as a foundation, and harmonises 


well with light and magnificent white or black iace, with which some of 


The unclassified medals are : Grande Medailles d’Honneur: Bast India the most elegant bonnets are ornamented, mixed with autumn flowers 


made of shaded velvets. The time is d when each season bas its 
distinct materials, and now it is quite as allowable for taffetas to be used 
in winter as velvet to be employed in summer foilettes. 

The style and material for manteauz become matters for serious con- 
sideration. Nothing but velvet and embroidered cachemire are admitted 
for full dress, and cloth and flannel for négligé costume, It is more par- 
ticularly in the style and ornaments that the greatest novelties are to be 
observed. The Talma will decidedly be a favourite this winter, even if 
the name should be altered, or the form slightly modified. 





A Gueat Castine mm A Great Fotxpry.—There is something in the 
annexed bit of prose, from the London Builder of the 7th inst., that re- 
minds one of Schiller’s Song of the Bell. The horse is for an equestrian 
statue of Washington. 


The casting of the horse for this monument, at Munich, is one of the 
great feats of modern foundry. As fifteen tons of bronze had to be 
melted and kept iu astate of fluidity for séveral days and nights previ- 
ously, a large fire was at these huge masses, which required to be 
stirred at times. When the bronze was liquified, an ultimate essay was 
made in « small trial cast, and. to heighten the colour, some more copper * 
was added. Successively all the chambers through which the metal had 
to flow in the form were cleared of the coal with which they had been 
kept warm, and the master examined ail the air spirals and issues of the 
metal ; the props of the tubes were then placed, and every man had his 
duty and place assigned to bim. 

Finally, the master, amid the intense expectation of the many art ama- 
teurs present, pronounced the words, * In the nume of Goa ;” and then 
three mighty strokes opened the fiery gulf, out of which the glowing me- 
tal flowed in a circuit to the large form. The sight was magnificent, and 
in the little sea of fire stood the master, and gave his commands about 
the successive opening of the props. Hot vapour poured from the air 
spirals ; in the conduits the metal boiled in waves; still no decision yet, 
as the influx of the bronze in the very veins of the figure could be but 
slow. 

At once flaming showers jumped out of the air conduits, and the master 
proclaimed the cast to have succeeded. A loud cheer followed, when the 
master approached Mr. Crawford, the artist of the Washington monument, 
to congratulate him on his success. Another cheer was given to M. de 
Miller, the chief of the Royal Foundry of Manich, who had personally 
conducted the work. 


Tue Incenious CoLiecror or AvroGRraPus.—A Correspondent, who is 
interested in autographs, sends us, by way of warning to our celebrities, 
an account of a curious case of autograph collecting, which occurred in 
France some little time ago, although only recently brought to light. An 
ingenious rogue, being rather badly off, as rogues often are, hit upon a 
mode of replenishing his exchequer by means of a novel description of 
begging letter. Feigning himself to be ia the deepest mental distress, 
overwhelmed with an accumulation of agonizing miseries, which had 
driven him to absolute despair, he professed himself to be utterly disgust- 
ed with life, and on the point of terminating his troubles by committing 
suicide. In this state of mind he pathetically intreated the person 
addressed to inform him confideatially what he really thought of the right 
of the overburdened wretch to “ shuffle off this mortal coil.” Having 
crowded into his letter all the touching and miserable words at his com- 
mand, he wrote copies of it to many of the most distinguished persons in 
Europe. Io due time answers came crowding in. Espartero replied 
laconically, “ Sir, I do not advise you to kill yourself. Death is a ballet 
which we must ali encounter, sooner or later, in the battle of life ; and it 
is our part to wait for it patiently.”” Others—good-natured men—filled 
the four sides of their sheet of paper with the bigh teachings of lofty phi- 
losopby or with sound religious advice—replete with studied argument 
and amiable eloquence. The answer of Lacordaire was a masterpiece of 
evangelical persuasion. He offered to confer with the poor despairing 
wretch, and intreated him, with the warmest sympathy, to dismiss for 
ever from his mind all thoughts of his meditated crime. Such letters 
were the very things which the impudent rascal wanted. As soon as re- 
ceived, they were taken off to a dealer in autographs, who purchased 
them at prices proportioned to the notoriety of the writer and the length 
of his effusion—5, 10, 20, and even 50 francs a-piece. The trick was 
brought to light by a collector chancing to buy three of the answers. 
Finding them all upon one theme, his curiosity was excited ; he called 
upon the dealer to inquire their history, and found that he had in his col- 
lection—all purchased, withia a few days, from one person—five-and- 
forty similar letters, The whole were secured at the price of 600 franca. 
Amongst them are what the collectors call “ admirable specimens” of 
Montalembert, Cardinal Antonelli, Fenimore Cooper, Xavier de Maistre, 
Sophie Gay, Abdel-Kader, Armand Marast, Alexander Humboldt, Tony 
Johannot, Taglioni, Henri Heine, Alfred de Vigny, Rachel, Sontag, 
Charles Dickens, Emilie Souvestre, George Sand, Jules Lacroix, and 
many others.— London paper. 





A New Sort or Leaavisep Prracy.—aA trial took place in the French 
courts last week which has its interest for many of our readers, and the 
result of which should set euch of our artists as have pictures in Paris in 
the Universal Exhibition on the watch. To our astonishment, it was de- 
cided (if we truly’comprehend the bearing of the decision pronounced) 
that a man may photograph any picture on the walls of the Exhibition 
with or without the consent of the painter! Here is the case, as reported 
in the papers :—M. Miller, the artist, brought an action against M. Dis- 
deri, Director of the Photographic Society of Paris, to obtain payment of 
500 frances for having published a photographic production of his large 
painting in the Exhibition, entitled, ‘+ Vive l’Empereur! 30 Mars, 1814!” 
The photograph is not only taken, but is published. Where is the sub- 
stantial difference between such a violation of M. Miller’s copyright, and 
the theft of an engraver? We see none. The Court, however, thought 
otherwise. M. Disderi objected to the claim, on the ground that he had 
made no promise to pay anything, and that the most eminent artists who 
exhibit had allowed him to produce photographs of their works without 
payment. The tribunal, finding that M. Muller could not prove that any 
promise of payment had been made, and considering that the photogra- 
phic reproduction of a painting is calculated, by making the work widely 
known, to benefit the artist, declared the demand unfounded, and dis- 
missed it, with costs—A more extraordinary verdict is probably not on 
record. The reason is as strange as the decision, and will apply, as it 
seems to us, to the engraver as clearly as to the photographer. ‘I'he en- 
graver makes the picture more widely known ; the literary pirate also 
makes a book more widely known. But we never heard before that 
this circumstance justified piracy. Our own artists, we believe, will 
seriously object to any application of this French licence to the copy- 
ing . their works, to be followed by photographic publication in Paris. 
—Ibid. 

EXTRAORDINARY Murper anp Surcipe.—On the afternoon of Friday, 
the 2ad inst, (ult.) Hermaon Francks, a Doctor of Philosophy, and for- 
merly editor of the 4//gemeine Zeitung. at Berlin, arrived at the Albion 
Hotel, Brighton, from Portsmouth, with Hugo Edward, his son. In the 
course of the evening they were called on by Dr. Arnold Ruge, the well- 
known German refugee, residing at Brighton, an acquaintance of forty 
years’ standing, who remained with them for some time. About eleven 
o'clock the sou retired to rest, Dr. Ruge having soon afterwards left, and 
then the father followed the son, the two sleeping in a double-bedded 
room. Nothing particular occurred during the evening to excite Dr. 
Ruge’s observation with regard to the mental condition of either father 
orson. The father bad suffered from dyspepsia duriug some former visits 
to Dr. Rage, at Brighton. It is also known that he suffered from an enor- 
mous goitre in the neck. The latter, however, be had always carefally 
concealed ; and on Friday evening his health was in a far better condi- 
tion than usnal, At six o’clock on Saturday morning the housekeeper, 
sleeping at the basement of the hotel, heard 4 crash of a falling body 
against the area railings, and on looking out saw the father writhing in 
the area. An alarm was raised, the attendance of Dr. Carter and Mr, 
Biaker, surgeon, immediately procured, but life had ceased. The medi- 
cal men then went up-stairs to apprise the son of the catastrophe, and, 
no answer being returaed to repeated kuoocking, the door was forced, 
whea the window was found to be open, and in the second bed was seen 
the son, lying apparently asleep, a silk scarf tied round his neck, and his 
countenauee livid, bat he was quite dead, though the warmth of the body 
betokened that death bad oaly just eusued. He had, apparently, been 
straugied, and the inference was, that the father, having first deprived the 
gon of life, threw himself out of the window, aad thas ended his earthly 
career. Dr. Francks was anative of Breslau, in Silesia, whare his father 
was a banker, Pighteea years ago he married, ut Rome, the daughter of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who died ten years ago, leaving an oaly son, 
ihe younger subject of the tragedy in question. Having early evineed 
a taste for the sea, he had been for some mouths past receiving a naval 
education in a school at Portsmouth, and was about to go to sea for the 
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first time in December next, in one of Messre, Green’s vessels. Dr 
Francks had retired from active jife, and was living on bis property. An 
inquest was held on the bodies, The jury returned a verdict **That the 
son was found strangled in bed, but whether by his own hand, or by the 
band of another, there was no evidence to show ; and that the father de- 
stroyed himself by throwing himself out of the window while in an un- 
sound state of mind.’’ 


A Voyage on tae Taaues Ix Toe Last Cenrury.—Then a voyage 
up or down the Thames was an eveat to be well considered beforehand, 
and also to be held in memory for long after it took place: and so im- 
portant were some of their voyages considered, that the daring travel- 
lers have, on certain occasions, by the advice of numerous friends, gone 
to the expense of prioting and paper to place the particulars before the 
public. In 1738, one Weddel, as we learn by a published account, ac- 
companied by four or five friends, determined apon a voyage from Lon- 
don to Windsor. A large store of provisions, wine, brandy, &c., was laid 
in; and, after grave discussion, it was determined that they should start 
from London at seven o’clock in the evening, in order that they might 
watch the break of the day ia the pleasant country. Their vessel was a 
barge partly covered at the stem, in the same manner as those of the Lord 
Mayor and City companies. After ranuing aground, and experiencing 
some other alarms, the travellers put into port at Chelsea for refreshment, 
when some of them are desirous to spend the night ashore : this, however, 
is overruled. In the neighbourhood of Fulham they again land about 
midnight, and an account is given of this hostelry on the Thames’ bank, 
thronged with persons of all description, who are here halting on their 
journeys of business or pleasure up and down the river. Here the travel- 
lers sup, and at the earnest entreaties of the sailors, are prevailed upon 
once more to embark, in order that they may catch the remainder of the 
tide. The daylight discovers them near Richmond ; and in course of 
time, and after calling at many ports, they arrive, nothing loath, at Eton, 
where they rest three days, the vessel in the meantime lying up in the 
harbour awaiting their pleasure. Weddel employs the greatest portion 
of his time in writing the book of the voyage, and is anxious to proceed 
again to London by water, buat is ovachated by a majority of his com- 

anions, and they proceed to town by a chaise conveyance, preferring the 
oe of the heaths and highways rather than trusting to those of Father 

ames. 


Tua Youxe Kixe or PortucaL—lt is related that Dom Pedro re- 
cently called for a list of all the prisoners in the realm, but received only 
a statement of sueh names as the authorities deemed deserving of notice. 
Hereupon, the tale goes, the King returned the paper, and demanded a 
complete one, saying he considered himseif the best judge of such crimi- 
nals as were worth his notice, and did not wish to overlook the meanest 
of them. Another tale says that the administrador of a petty district 
having died, bis son, a young man of twenty-five petitioned the Kink, 
and was promised the place. His Majesty, however, mentioning the mat- 
ter to the authority, and was told that the new administrador was too 

oung, and that there wasa fitter man for his post. ‘ How so?” the 

ing is said to have replied : “1 am much younger, and am yet thought 
capable of governing Portugal. Let the appointment be confirmed.” 
There is yet another of these anecdotes. It is stated that during the late 
regency the business of the Cabinet was sometimes gone through with 
the accompaniment of cigars, the Regent himself cecasionally smoking. 
We are told that lately the custom was kept for the first time before Dom 
Pedro, and au apologetic explanation made to him. The King is re- 
ported to have given no reply, but merely to have turned{bis back, and 
afterwards to have iseued orders that the practice should be prohibited. 
It is evident that the King acts advisedly ; he couciliates the army, and 
in public always appears in uniform. He bas surrounded himself with 
men of years and sagacity, for example, General Loureiro, Da Costa, the 
Marquises de Ficaiho aud Bemposta, and others of a similar character ; 
he never signs a paper till be has read and understood its purport, and 
hopes are entertaiued that he will gradually remove that mass of corrup- 
tion which clings so close around the beart of Portagal, and pervades 
every branch of the administration.—Letter from Lisbon. 
—————— 
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WHITE, 
White to nlay, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 360. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt toQ B 6 cheek, | K moves. 
iy y ~ 7 check. K moves. 
. K to Anytbing. 
4. P*check mates, | youn 














A Present ror Victor Hueo.—The rash, intemperate men, who iden- 
tified themselves with the cowardly scandals of M. Pelix Pyat—the pa- 
triotic, poodle who insulted the Queen—have been removed from Jersey. 
Victor Hugo has, however, budged no further from the coast of Brittany 
than Guernsey ; resolved it is said, there to remain and to beard the 
English minister until be sball obtain from Parliament a more stringent 
Alien Act. We respect Victor Hugo for bis genius and for the sincerity 
of his opinions ; but he has fallen into questionable company, and rouge 
is apt to come off. We hear that several of his English admirers have 
resolved to present him with a testimonial in token of their sympathy. 
The gift is to be a statue of Liberty. Nothing could be more appropriate 
than a statue under the circumstances ; for a statue teaches what may be 
the wisest of all human lessons,—namely, silence.— Punch. 





IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
ll i improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fullowing 
vantages : : 
First.—There ere no seams or crevices for the ledgment cf food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and plate. 
Second. —An Artificie! Gum, v hich is as firm and inces'ruetible es the teeth, is fused, ata 
bigs best, beeen ond around he be wae some them fimly to each other, snd to the 
late wpon which they are ret. bis gum imparts to the teeth that fi x i » 
line appearance which characterizes the nea orgens. ee ene 
ivd.—Great s rength is obtained by thus uniting \be Teeth, Gum ? - 
oer vee in Masticuting can break them fem their base. E ep tee core 
ourth.—The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED. 
in cases where they have be ome rin’ en. ‘Ibis i dene by means of edditional euiieones to 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. slicte attachments a1 80 formed a8 to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
named gum-compound, and become ec mponent parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed. 
cannot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
originel fullness, and also the n tural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author's Practice, for several years past. A 
variety of Photogré phic and Jaguerreo ype likenesses, which have been taken o persons with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenances ot indivicuels now wearing dentures constructed 
upon this pritciple, which the public are in vied to call end examire, together with other speci- 
a pay cette vs ie Bs requiring the above attachments. 
-—A Clear an stnet articulation of rpeech is restored. This important change is 
effected by baving a hemes of the teevh and gum of a nstural form. To this’ form the tengue 
is readily —e. 1 oe perfect adaptation of the tongue totbe denture prevents the hissing or 
— sounds . Fpeakipe OF SNE DE, so often obrei ved in persous weui ing artificiel teeth. 
Sizth.—The plates usually employed tor this work ave plating, the purity of which prevents 
even the tlightest tarnish, or unplentant taste in the mouth. In short. this system embraces 
many new and important festwer, beh we rea lly eppreciated by those wearing artificial 
a wey Ay i weg mge by the utilvy of this methed, numerous testimo- 
a e given ficm emin entists in t : 
the work in this and other cities, Mvaqeue cities of the Unten, Gnd Speene Giang 
J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 


P. S.—Persons desiring further information in ref, i 
pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with address tay, —— a 











Pest DMice Rotice.—The mails for CALIFORNIA, ac., per U S. Steamer GEORGB 
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FEVER AND AG UTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
B. Coceuan of og BM May! WIsHLen's FEVER AND 


AGUR PILLS 
a . 
: Asror Hovss, Deo. 15, 1854. 
Cus. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the, $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did uctcure me, being sniliciently r i by ® perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor severa) month» with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague, Your per- 
liormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to mé by 
a friend, to whom I feel great'y onliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Phystcians say : 

We have used Desher’s Pills, in nundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
berson to have # second chili after eemmencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 

A. D. NEWRLL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which theee gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations mzde by toem are worthy of public confider ce, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & GO., No. &1 
Barclay street; ©. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & OO , and DYOTT &80N8, Philadelphia, Peon, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & OO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orieens and &. N. 8LO- 
gue, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Whoilesaleand Retail Depot,by C. D. DESHLER, No. S41 

roadway. N. ¥. 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


MARRIED ENGLIFH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Priv eipal of en Establish t for the Education of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Southern Climate, end wovld be g'ad 'o meet with a s itable engagement, or to o' 

an Educational Ketablishment in any rising City or Town in the Southern siates. Comreunice- 
tions are requested from, = 1 a will be = to, parties interested in the forma- 
tiou of a Select Seboo! in their nei rbood. Tess, 

° H. G., Box 252, Post-O fice, London, Canada W* st. 











Ee : — | we — " 
MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
upou Glass. taken in one-fifth the time required vy Daguerreotypes. Knameclied sad 


sealed to resist the aetion of d»mpness. Durab lity warranted. Photographs im every style. 


Colonreé in Oil and Water Colours. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscrivers in the CiTY, or wii! be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agert, 
107 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 





from 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 outh Jobn Street, Liverpool. 


WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBER OFFFRS FOR SALE A LARGR AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK 
of Wines, purchased previously to tre failure of the vintages in Europe, with strict regard 
to their pusity and intrinsic exceilence Purchseers will therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character and upon the most fsvourab'e terms. 
CHAMPAGNE —aillery Mousseux, Fleur de sillery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
dry and rich ; from the first hous-s in Roeims and Epernay. 
ORDEAUX. -Grand Vin Chateau Lafire, ‘ havweau Margaux and Chatean T.arose. with ex 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; of ‘he vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness and fulness of flavour, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterve and 
Chateau a’ Ayqu m of superior quality. 
SHERKY.—Vino de Pus 0, Amontillado, Macbarnudo and pure joice Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xerez, among which are dry and delicate as well as rich and frai'y wine. 
MADEIRA.—Choice old Reserve anu South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness and flavour. 
POKT—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fruity and generous 
wine. with good eviour, free from sweetness, and withour too much astringency. 

HOCK.—Neustemer Brannberger, Hockheimer, Mudeshei end 8 berger, with other 
growths, of the vintage of i846. 

FOREIGN sSPikKITS.—Cognac Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1803. 1818, and 
other years. Fine old Jameica Rum imported direet fomtbe London Docks ; Hoil«.d sebie- 
dam Schuapps ; choice ola Scotch Whiskey ; very old and fine flavoured Monongahela Whiskey. 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver sireet, N. Y. 








FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 

} AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 

of Fine Groceries, including Fine Uid Bransies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including tueir own MAX SULTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Dercriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Ceffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sanees. 
A General Assortment of Provisions, inel 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, Ac. 
GUSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved lairles. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to ail parts of both of the avove places and 4!) the neighbonr- 
ing country adjacen: therew. 


Catsups, Mus‘ard, Sweet Oil. Sardines, &c 
uding weir Celeviated BuRLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 

DEBINKER S OF CUNGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormcead that mineral waters. uncer the rame of * Sa-aiuga’’ water, and saits, ucder toe 
pame of ** Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively )mpused upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where rersons buying these act cles desire and thnk they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of !l kincs, fiom Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed io this manner on the public are mostly artificial cc m- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and ofien dangerous to persons desicing the effect at Cadbame Wa.- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different trom that of tl e geuuibe ConGRess WaTER fre- 
quently producing griping paics, vertigo, &c., sometimes resuiting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weukening ibe digestive powers ond desiroy)ng ti e tone of the stemach and bowels, often 
rende ing a mild case of Cyspepsia incurabie—the ¢ficct beir g in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathar.ics cis-oived in ordinary water—+ bile ConcGress WATER produces pei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated tLe patient my it being tonic 





ii GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital $3 000,000, 

Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 

Marine and Inland Riske will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Comp nies of like stand- 

tng and reeponsitnlity ; diseriminating, however, in favour of Risks of a desirable character. 
HE usnal eredit will be given on prem'vums for sat sfactory notes, and Seventy-five per cent. @ 

T the profite returned in Serip to the cust mers, on a!l wn terminating without loss ; thetis, 

the cu-tumer paving the premium on any risk, either by spec‘al policy, or by an endorsémenton 

his Open Policy, which terminates without loss, wi'l be entitled to participate in the profits of 

the busines« in proportion to tie am unt of the premium pxid on such risks; and & cus- 
pay the Company ten premiums during the yar, eizht of which terminetes without lors, 

& dividend will be declared to him on the amount of the ewht premiums, even though the losses 

on the two risks excecd the premiums received from him during the year. 


DIRECTORS, 


bP agh e ig  AAE att & Se. z Chand'er, of J. wanese & Ory, a 
.L. ’ an spinwall, nry F. Spaniding, of Spanl’g, Vail . 
Robt. M. Olyphant, of Olyphant’s Bons. Wm. %. Lave. of ¥ my lies & Co. 


G. B. Lamar, of Bank of Repabiic. 

Richard Lathers. 

Jobo Allen, of Hopkins, Allen & Co. 

Wm. H. Guion, of Will'ams & Guien. 

Adrian Iselin, of A. Iselin & Co. 

Tnos. Richardson, of T. Richardson & Co. 

Juhn H. Elbott, of Elliott, adams & Co, N.O. 

Jobn PV. Brown, of Brown & Da Rorscit. 

James W. i... 

Geo. Barnes, of en, Lyman & Co. 

A. Lachaise, of Lachnise, Fauche & ( 0. 

Chas. H. Dabney, of Duncan, Sherman & Co 

Wm. Loeschigk, of Loescbigk, W ersendonck 
Co 


P. P. Rodoe 
Geo. Giiswold, 


Robt. Spedding, of Spedding & Livermore. 
Samael Bates, of Stone & Co. 
J. B. Jobneton, ef Boorman, Jobrston & Co. 
Ww. M. F varts, ot Butler, Everts & Southmayd. 
F. W. Reimer, of Keimer & Mecke. 
Theos. 8 ocomb, of Slocomb, Ftowell & Ce. 
Hiram Hutebison, Pres’t bavk of Hambarg. 
lewis B. Brown. of Lewis B. Brown & Ce. 
Amos R. Kno, ot Eno, Roberts & Co. 
teo. Bliss, of Gee. Bliss & Co. 
Abraham Bell, of A. Beli & Son. 
G. G. Sempson, of Sampson & Baldwin. 
Jas. M. Brown of Brown, Brothers & Co. 
, ae wg of Boneeee > pute, 

redk. ©, Geb »@ uchard 
s., of N. L. & G. Griswold. 20. eae 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. PARKER, Viee President. 





RICHARD LATHERS, President. 

8 ROBINAOWS FARLBY COX, —- President. 
DOUGLA ecretary. M. EVARTS, Counsel for the . 
SEBEL WILLIAM, JAMES ©. LUCE, Marie Tumccomee, or 2 Comp’ 


Office—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMBR & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized A gents in the United States for the Illus 
tr London News, whichthey supply by single bers to purch to ann’ 
PF ten pet Ft Tp nighiy decertpti Pi aM terestre- 
elumer contain highly ve Pictures an &@ps,andeverythi: fi 
(ating to the War, land and sea fights, battles and sieges. ee 
Volume 26 wiil with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single ve- 
ames, boundin cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspspersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of thesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mai). 
Subserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodica) publishedin Great2ritain, Ireland, 
the Coatinent of Zarope, East Indie», China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books importedsingly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 














RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
ECEJVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 
—— FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
BE. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





— — 


DICKENS’ LITTLE FOLKS. 
SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES SELECTED FROM DICKENS’ WORKS, 
in his own language, With Illustrations by Darley. i8me. @lotb. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE CHILD WIFE. From “ David Copperfield.”” Priee 38 sents. 
IN THE SAME SERIES. 


LITTLE NELL. From ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop” of Charles Dickens. 
38 cents. 
SM IKE. From the “Nicholas Nickleby’? of Charler Diekens 


Uniform with ** Litile Neil.’’ Price 38 cents. 


Dr. Doran’s Works. 
THE QUERNS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, (the Wives of the our 
Gerrges. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘ Habits and Men ” &c. 2 vols., 12m, cloth, $2 00. 
TABLE TRAITS. With Something on Them, By Dr. Doran, author of ** Hubits and Mea, 
“ Queens of Ergiand under the House of Hanover,” &c. 12mo. $1 25. " 
HAbITS AND MEN ; or, Kemvants of Record touchivg the makers of both. By Dr. Doran, 
author of *‘ Tabie Traite, Ac. 12mo., cloth. $100. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. Fy a Member of the Household of his 
late Mejesty, Nussir-U Deen. kh ing ot Oude. 12mo., 75 cents. 

THK JAPAN EXPEDI'ION. Japan and Around the World. An secount of three visits to 
the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. H-lena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritias, 
Ceylon, Singapore. China and Loo-Choo. Ky Col. J. W. sagen 9 ef the U. &. steam- 
Mississippi, flag ship of the Expedition. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with eight illustrations in Tins. 


Price $: 25. 
Mr. Simms’ New Revolutionary Tale. 

TRE FORAYERS; Or, The Raid of the Dog Days. A Tale of the Revolution. B 
Gilmore Simms, author of “ The Partisan.’ ‘Guy Rivers,’ with illustrations by 
12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

Simms’ Border Tales.—Uniform Edition. 

GUY RIVERS; « Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Bdi- 
tion. With Ilostrations by Darley. (Unitorm Series.) 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

RICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By Wi'liam Gilmore Simms, anthor of “* The 
Partisan,” ‘ Guy Kivers,’’ &c. New and Revised Kdition. With Illustrations by Darley. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

BORDER BEAGLES. A Tals of Mississippi. By Wi!liam Gilmore Simms, author of “* @uy 

Rivere,’’? &c. With lilustrations by Dailey. Priee $1 25. 


Rev. R. C. Trench’s Works. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Third Edition, revised and eularged. 12mo., cloth, 


In 1 vol. 18me, 


With Illustrations by Darley. 


Wn. 
ley. 





as wellas curative. The Congiess Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas built up the repuiation of Swa'oga yet some have coufounded the name of 
the spring with tbat of the place—ihus afforaing ‘he oppo:tunity for sw'ndlers to foist worthless 
articles upon tbe publie on the st:ength o! the reputate n cbtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long teries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the wublic ena ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articler, ard finding either xo effect or injurious effects trom their use, they 


is not a sufficient gusrantee of its gen uiner+ss that 1 is ip bottles aud boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bowles and boxes are greedily bought-up by counterteiiers for the purpore of filing 
them with their valueless article and s liing it as Congress or Swratoga Water ; buy or ly of those 


in future reture the genuine (CONGRESS WATER, supposing tbat they have already tried it. It 


ou can rely on—CoOnGRESS WATER »nd nove other—and be ce: tain bat the cork is branded, as 

8 the cork of every boitle of genuine ConGRess WateR, vit: *‘ ConcrEsSS WatTER—O & W.”— 
if without there words, it is a valueless, dunge:ous cuunterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Sara.oga salts, &c., they aie not only velueless, but injurious—not posses: ing 
even the virtues cf ihe common Seid/i'z powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress Water artificially, we have the authori'y of the celebrated chi mist, Sir Humphrey avy, 
#8 follows :—** it is im possible to recumbine tt ¢ in gredic nts so as to make an article of ¢ qnal qua- 
lity, the «ffec's of which will be the sume as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of poten. sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amount oideied, you can have it safely forwarded ty any part of ‘he world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine CONGRESS WaTER o.ly, of reLable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
4838 BROADWAY, N#&XT BELUW WALLAUK’S THEATRE. 
C28 of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 
r ¢ 


ger Beer. &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, ‘OLE iMrPURTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS € CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andio Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging trom $3 50 to $ 50; the latter (includ. 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruseti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 10 $0 per dozen—ail of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND, LENT, & GRUSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 

















BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTUGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No, 359 B y, Over ipson’s Saloon. 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operaing Room upon the same foor with the Gailery. 
Largest Coliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Corours. 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
mei hod of portraiture. 
Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


TO SOUTHERW TRAVELLERS. 

NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESION, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

aud New Orleans, from Norfolk. Pass-ngers wishing to go South by taking the Jarge and 
commodious Side woeel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saiurday af.ernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
SO Ent pheresse arrive in Norfolk next day nd eoave:t next morning wit» the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throazh to the above places by Railroad reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfulk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Possage, $4 00. 
UOLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broad«ay. 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00; Sieerage, $5 OU. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Tabl+ Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season, It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invaties. : 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADU. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in | 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTAKD AND HENNEsSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen, | 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. . 
EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
ey thie, ee OLD RAL WHISKEY. Lovers of fine Flavoured Toddy will de well to 
* per gallon. 
ALLSUFP’s ety INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN sTUU’, SCOTCH ALE, STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by AKTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 Will am Street, New Yerk, 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 

ee pe M. PATAIUK IS THE SOULE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the above celebraied Sxf-s, and Parent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 

the best Safes and Locks combined 'n the world. Jrepot, 192 rearl Street, one door below 
Maicen Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cavnon strect, 























ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manofacturers of fine Chemicals, Vrugs Pe:fumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 


Price 75 cents. 
ON THK STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vcl., 12mo., cloth , 
fifth edition. 75 cents. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 3d Fd. 75e. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B D. 12mo., cloth, 


A ew edition, revised and enlarged. ‘ 
J. 8 REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


IVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Kugene Laurence. 2vols., 12mo. $250. 

** The work embraces an account of all those wri’ers of Engiand who bave become ip any- 

wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Rale‘gb, Clarendon, Hume 

ard Gibbon, together with a Jorg list of minor writers, make up the series, and present a carefal 
review of the progress of historical literaiure.’’ 

“The author stows @ femiliar acquaintance with bis subject ; exhibits large research, ard the 
various characters are sketched with the mos’ eratifying ee Trave'ler. 

** A usefai addition to every tibrary.”’--N. ¥. Commereral. 

The least read in English history will recognize at a glanes the rich material of interest 
which clusters around the names in this werk.’’— Portland Advertiser. 

** These sketches bave be n drawn from the best s uices and will be found both interesting 
and instractive.’’—Portland Mirror. 

** Few bi phical sketches come un er our notice that combine so many attractions, copious- 
ness, condensation felicitous introduction of contemporaneous persons and events, justness of eri- 
ticiem, &e.”""—N. Y¥. A " 

** In analysis of character, in criticism and In skilful arrangement and rrovping of incidents— 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous.’’"—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Scribner’s New Works. 

LIFE OF S. S. PRENTISS. Edited by his B other. 2 vols.,12mo. $250. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. MeDonald, D.D. 
lvol.. 12mo. $1 25. 
es FOR THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 

0, $1 £0. 

ENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 
12mo. $1 13. 

For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part of 


Jnited States, postage paid, b 
the United States, postage paid, by CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 











ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Forty Designs. By Frederick Overbeck. 1 vol., folio, 

































LAW, will close at this Office on FRIDAY, the 7th day of Lecember, at 1 o'clock, P.M. 
; ISAAO V. FUWLER, Postmaster. 


London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourih Avenue. 


antique MOFOCCO, ... 6. cee eee eee eee teee ree ioe boc ececece at | 
Do. do. SS Fe o-ee ab nities Ads x ae 

GEMS OF BRITISH ART. 1 vol., 4to., 36 Engravings. Cloth, gilt... .. 160 
Do. do Morocco antiqu . 2000 
Do. do = 8 wee 2000 
ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY. Cloth, gilt... 0.0... cee ce cece eee ee ceceee ee 6 08 
Do. Morocce antiqu é ¢ 96:6 SOR AES Meee cece 10 00 
Do. > DENS o's =. 000.04) 05 sUUbR USB Wlek «000 10 00 

THR SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES [Illustrated in a Series of Forty Views. 
Royal 8vo., cloth gilt... ...... MEAG Cas 100s ocvbecichtWEEU ects ses. 
Do. Morocco antiqne@,...... 6.6. 66. eee- ~oodpeedy dye Sttnlsle ss aod P| 

Do. eee J eee” lS SPP ei 
HOMES UF AMERICAN AUTHORS Cloth, xilt,... 0. 0... cce cee cee ween reese 400 
Do. ie. Ferrera 1. 500 
* Do. Morooco antique... ... Di hiles 6xs 004 og Oe 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND By Agnes Stricklacd. llustrated with Portraits of the 
Queens. Moroceo amtieet Re Rae ..¢ scebecatiune “SOR OR 10 00 
WOMEN OF THE BIBL Llustrated with Kighteen Engravings. Antique morocco. a8 3 

5 0. FUG 0. wee cveee 

ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE, [Illustrated with Forty 
Remnant eENUONe.a, «0.5 65.0 ccsed UUGEEPEMES ¢ GSE occ cn0 006 00 soc cvcce ama 
VERNON GALLERY. A Coilection of Forty Engravings 1 vol., folio, mor. antique.. 25 oo 

THE REPUBLICAN COURT ; er, American Society in the Da‘s of Washingion. By 
Rufus Chu. Mlaustrated with Tweuty-ene Portraits. auuaue MOTOCCO, waeeee 3 00 

le 0. |) SST ea oe 
Do _, dea Coloured Plates......... 18 wo 
BRYANTI’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth... .........eeeeeeee oceecee TE 
Do. do. Cloth gilt...... vec ce cece cooseodl 80 
Do. do. Moroeco, .......--+-++0 seceseee 6@ 

Do. 18me edit , antique............-++ cccvseseun 

GRAY’S ELEGY ILLUSTRATED. Antique morocco... ......-4- ss ener eee eee 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Illu trated Antique moroceo........ +++ +++ opecee 
THOMSON’S PORTICAL WORKS. New ed tion, illustrated, antique moroceo. Svo.,, 4 50 
YOUNG'S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco, illustrated A 4c 
BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco... ... ° 6 0 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morecco..... 6 oe 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique murocco. oe 
AMKELIA’S POKMS, Antique morocco.... ......+ 3 50 
BYRON’S POETICAL WURKS. eye morocco 4 

errr 
MOORE’S PORTICAL WORKS. pareve morocce 6 oe 
0. REO... nes wee 

SOUTHEY’S POKTICAL WORKS. Antique morocco... 6 08 
0. Extra. ° 6 60 
BRITISH POETS. 8 vols., moroce> an'ique.. 18 60 
0. Moroceo Extra... ...+-.0. 18 0 
SACRED PORTS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. Antique 48 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word ’’ in the United States. 


ROBERT ineas & 00 
561i Dey Street, New Terk. 





: OTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. - 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
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MESSRS. DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


ANE ferries aE! ree on yy 4 YeEx: Issue te 
Alexandria, ‘arisrube, Rome, 











Geleutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldort, Milan, Strasbo 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Florence, Manich, , Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, —_— Singapore 
Hamburg, M a, oy y, ow 8. W. 
Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Havre. Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong K Nice. Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Operte, Vevey, 
Liv . 0 . jenna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbadea, 
orn, Pau, Warsaw, 
psic, —_— Zurich, 
FOR iNDi A, a5? CHINA ON bo ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
TION OF LONDON 
and Agoncies at 
Canton, rae Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


GREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANE OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies a' 


Maitland an A. oh chs ct cack’ kaeupucaddebeees -osiiputes Bio, 

d Ipswich... ... +556. o seeeseeeesss Moreton b 
a Victoria Branches: ° 
Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton. 
Castlemaine. ... ....+.++ oe cep cceseccccccccccece cccce coe mous Alexander, 


B » 
Sandhurst AGENCY. ... 6.6 eee e scene soe cee 
Ovens Agency. 


jonx MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant LECTERS OP CREVIC for Mercantile purposes. Aiso, CIKCULAR 
“€R3s OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


606 wecccccccccs ERMign, 


wee eee 














Brussels, Heidelberg, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, | + 
Carisruhe, The Hague, Seville, 
Cairo, Lausanne, Sienna, 
Coblence, Leipsick, Smyrna, 
Cologne, Lucerne, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liexe, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Turin, 
eva, Lucca, Pau, v 

Gibralter, Lyons, Palermo, Vienna, 
Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, ualnen” i arich. 


M R 
York—No. 8 Wall Street. “6 hits on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


DELLYC'’s ELIXIR OF CALIS AT AA deltslons Tonic Cordial, of great 
to persons debilitated by sickness and dys Prepared ¢ by 
DELL m CO. Chemist 
Maaufacturors of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARU 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 








NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
TT Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the gheve Ariens atthe World’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he = able to supply on the most 
liberal term 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Stook, before making their purchases. 
. Ly H. BATE, 385 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine S inner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever inven 


HK GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—ME 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture a 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOU R, from the worst scrofula down tothe common ue 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except i» two case. 
er humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits aS 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of emote on the face, 
gue or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bile 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth ond stomach. 
Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
T we or three bottles will cure the worst case of Sn meme 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desp 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
A y= 4 t is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


tit 
Hothing lo looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, a8 that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walle, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I poddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity ot Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has 2 
- —— ¢ Mow cree cures ever — in .wwo-my lookin I gave itto children a year old : 
ol xt ave seen poor, wor ay ooking children, who 
Gabby, restored ny & perfect state of health ih by one bot » se Gesh was soft and 
To those who are subject toa sick he, one Nottie will always cure it. 
fef in catarrh and dizzivess. Some who have taken it have been costive for 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but wher 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed -they alwvys disappear in from fourdaysto® week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that wt feeling is gone, you will feel yourself — *® new person. I heard 
most extravagant encom:urns of it that ever man listened 
t, and +4 h of it, 
oe TREN EDY 120 Warren street, 
New York ; tt & ¥,120 Philadelphia’; George H. 
eyser, arg; Scott & Simson, Chicago we sare, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
tonto : a Birks’ Montreal ; John Wrieht & ‘Co, 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 
Cane AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOUGLE’s CE 
ee HYPRE ON FLU. for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is wotiapens be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have Nery into an ere exis- 
sealed, 





It gives great re- 
years, and have 
there is any de- 


Roxbury. 





tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair , and their doom been 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, witha Tye — attained by any other article, goes 
on ‘ uering and to conquer.”” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
fork eeierentece ets pix attonined by ior ne ee 

ays the foundation of of hair. Ww patroniz, 
SORE ARON IVE Wee tate Nee tt oe som ne 
nC E anot wonder 0! eage Ith 
the public for several years, oan wherever introduced the sales have been veyend all precedent. 
ns have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into’ ‘competition 
‘with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense su 4 been acknowledged in every in- 
stance 7 — of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a bea: are or ae. — tl oun inthe st In qe the inventor asserts, 
every en 8 o has carefa Bo, w nin Statement, that thi 

te the'worid. | It io now universal ¥ preferr in London and Paris. * ls the best Hair 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SaavING. c MPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


a decided lu 
RA. 4 3 EBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
the shortest possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beantifying 


the complexion. 

To i tw wholesale and retali of W. BOGLE, Son nig Boston ; C. H. RING, 
and A. B.& D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 'S. 8 HANCE, 
Baltimore ; ; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. ~ Canada, of LYMAN & CO 
‘MUBSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KNER- 
| san at > MORT ‘y -. ,400., Hits, 8 N. wm In oslan K, HOVENDEN 

treet, ry Square, an OOLLEY . 
ket Street. Manchenter ; $ ana of Agents ng Sarest, 3 the World, — 


HE POETRY OF PHYSIC.—Ayer’s Pills, gl de, 

over the palate, but thelr energy, althoug ner aren up, is “ast and tae witb ia eee 

“force on the a, prantestens of disease Them are thousands of sufferers who wo'ld not wear 
if they knew they could be cured for 25 cents.—Try Ayer’s Piils, and you will 


Parify the blood and disease will be starved ou! 
Cleanse the system trom impurities and you are  aaied alre: 








if 


ne 





ad 

Take this best of all 1 Purgatives, and Scrofula, Indigestion, Weekeens, Headache, Backache. 

t of the Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, all derange- 

a all diseasos which a purgative remedy can reach, fly before them like darkness before 
if you are suffering from any of ¢) merous re—su! more— 

the remedy has been Pear for yeu, and i criminal tweet I Brrr, ae 
Ayer's ea, ral, is the icine for a Cough, is hn 

att A iyer's Pilla are the best of all Pills, is known to those who Rave woot py a eae, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass., aad sold by Draggists every where. 


T CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
[* CASES OF Lew ge epee and various tao to witeb cheas complaint gts in, it an 


remedy, being ce palatable, sat 
Benes Compound “Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
eprrant’s, BSorvessont pettsor Aportent-<t al] cases of irritation or — 
stomach, heart-burn and cost! veness, it has invariably 


a medicine of 1 
prepared and.eeld, wholesale on setail by ‘ to fons A. TARRANT, 
Wo. S10 Greenwich Bt Can 
For cale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene >. Jabs Milbos. Dame Dullue & Oo., 
oe Broad Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. Lvand by Dawson & Blackman, Draggists, 





DBELec’s BISCATINE..—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
repared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC ye CO., Apothecaries, 

Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenne, 





Office of the Maryland Coasolidated Lotteries Baltimore M4, 1855, 
C AUzsOs ornare FRAUD3.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 
deemed it his duty to caution the = against the numerous Swindlers who ciren'ate 
by mail and otherwise, fr lent |.0 ter tend to be agents tor the sale of tickets 
in _—_ whieh pny wholly fictitious. 
Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn dally under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes gnd attend to the drawings 
All the tickets in these Lotteries and alle. cortificates of packages of tiekets, have the litho- 
ed signature of F. X. Brenan, Genera! Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 
lidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. A!l others are fradulent. , 
c., o., 





wat information on the su 
will be cheerfuily given by 


ect of Lotteries, the maaner in which the 
iressing 


DURI ¥ : PURIFY 1 PURIFY I—At this season iT! is good fo 
l te none, and highly necessary io thousands of persons to prepare the ayeneas si, 

the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most t plenames end 
Ss ay eae ever discovered is Da MoOLINT@CK’Ss TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich ore delight- 
flavoured Syrup, made from concentrated j oye SARSAPARILLA, with many 
or 6 most valuable lant, indigé@hous to this county and Eg@sope ared with fine loaf > 
(not one of the most agreeable o Sena ent, b+ ¢ same time, as its name 
lies, & BANGTHEMNG, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MADICINE, by any- 


Dr. mene’ a 2 ALTERATIVE SyRcP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease jug from IMPURITY OF TEE BLOOD, Or VITIATED BUMOURS. From one 
to six botcles has cured the worst cases of saALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. 


are drawn. 
F. X. BRENAN, alimore, Marylan: 


Erysirtcas, and all 
For Biles, Pimples. — Uleers. CHROMIC 


RHEUMATISM, ,lercurial complaints, and al! the most serious d the impuri- 
ties of the bl it is uneq by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 


Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B,--One dosen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


BRITISH COMMBROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO. 66 ALL L S?REST NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL. $3, 000,000. 
Witha accumulated S Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
ts. 





security of a large 
California, ASstralie —* risks taken. 





Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on ~~ apne scale. 
YORK REFERERS, 
His Excell HAMILTON ‘vist, ._ by of State of New York. 
nen ANTHONY BARCLAY, Ee Esq. alee m 
Stephen : rinne! Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin > | Hon. 3 Captel | Sonn H. Hicks, 
Samuel Wetmore, © John om Ena. 
JOHN C. CHEREEN AR. § CeRpiCaE RaMRRS M. . Dos 28 Eas 
M Ewevirr pn for the United Sta ee. 
NOTICE. 


OTICE IS BEEesy GIVEN, THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ” having on she 2nd Jul 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted 
TIONAL LIF BK ASSURANCE SOCIETY.’ AMEs B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliamenr. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS mu LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symos, Keq., M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., obn Elliotson, M. F.R.B. John Moss, Fsq., 
Charles Bennett, Esq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq. ‘ 
Samuel King Cbarch, Esq., sence J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
oseph Thompson, E 


instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
under its noe oe name, “THE INTERNA. 


5q. 
Manager, J‘ eander Starr, Fon — Auditors, Projessor Wheatstone, F.R.S8.; Professor 
John Radford Youn, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIR 0 ITORS. 
olmes, a Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal,...... orcercce see ‘ exam, Theo, Hart, Henry Jud ah. 
as « ton, trachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Halifax, N.S } Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P58 w. Ww Cc. Hill, > em. 
St. Jobn, N.B....... ery a le Re Allison, Hon. J. i 
W. J. Starr. Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, =. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. i€oad, Hon. 


. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. x. CRIPRAR, Azent for British North American Coionies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
lef Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mmrcuants’ ExcuanGs, MONTREAL. 

Agents ar Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 
The advantages offered by the “ Internatioval”’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestly recommended to the consideration of them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 4g ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
oO LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


Orrics oF THE GENERAL AGENTS FoR tus Unitep States, 
ew York, August 1, } 

[HE Undersig». ony ha beea notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 

Society of London, has nm changed by ao Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, t 
THE IN TERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms 
Pawpblets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents oe ame the United States. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTO! 
Robert J. Dillon, 





John J. Palmer, Caleb Barstow, 


James Boorman, yo Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 

Fanning C. Tucker, quile G. Stout, Henry Ludlam 

Danie) Parish, Paul ss auaaee . G. Holbrooke. 
So.icrror—Robert J. Dillon. Coxsuttine Counsey—J. W. Gerard, 


Mepicat Examrners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where al! business connected with the Society’ 8 me ae is transacted, affording thereby every 

ib'e advantage of prompt and to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, 

lement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 0 clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller ot 
the State of New York for the oexelit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 
©. E. HABICHT, 
J. @. HOLBROUKE. 





4 General Agents. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY _ 
CAPITAL, $200,000, 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Insures a). Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Honsehold Furnimre, 
and Personal oe Sat y ry ogaion Loss or Damage by Fire. 


Elias G. Drake. A.W William Hagerdorn. Henry Hart. 

David M. Reese. Rachaoiel Sawyer. Daniel Richards. William West. 

Robert Mc Clellan. Alb. W. Robinson. Alem, McUVonochie. William G. Lyon. 
John Castree, ohn T. Conover. 


ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 


pas COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited peri 

Policies granted upon ‘lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 


E. G. DRAKE, President, 











No extra charge ‘or crossing the Adlantic. 
= hae a PER {ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 
mium. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
sonep Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messereaa, 

8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell, Jobn Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Renjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riegs, James &®. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eageve Datilh, 

Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Muir, 


F. W. Edmonds, Henry Beaael, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, 


R. W. Howes, 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. 
Medical Examiners. 
Cuar.es D. Surtu, M_D., 21 West 15th St Epwakrp Fre.ps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street, 


n attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P. ™) 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Eeq., Conmelier. 


THE VANDERBILT BUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. — 


OR On nit om ae AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STREAMS 
NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamack, Commauder, will positively sai) =P 


Albert Wara, John 8. Harris, 
John L. Buckley, Getter Clark, 


J. Kello 
JACOB REESE, President. 








as above, 
ov Sataraday, November 24, at noon precisely, from Pier 30 North River, toot of Chambers. st. 
First Class Passage. ......... «++ S110 | Second Cass Passage......... -+.. $60 


FIXED DATES OF SAILING: 
rom Havre and Southampton, 
54 OSS ane 


From New York, 
NORTH Sta pabienas ...-November 24 


overnhe ‘ 
AKIJEL, sseeeeee December 15 ARIEL cobs ven vedibenaiban 
ey hy STAR. cob eoccees December 15 
A BERs 66 cows cee'tece cee Januar 5 
These ships have WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitted up in the tech uhnaner 


for safety and comfort, cLass A 1, AND INSURE AT THE LOWEST RATES 

Letters prepaid, each 1834 cents per halrounce, are reevived at the office of the Line, No. 5 
Bowling —~ = a clock, A.M. of the day of sailing. 

Goods pecie en at red c 1 

Fa Peusts = Passage, apciy to ed rates, and Blarcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 

i) RANK, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 

CROSKEY & Cn. » Southampton, end 67 Grace-church *. 
ALBERT N. CHRY8 TIE, No. 6 Place de la Bourse, Pa 





Londoa. 


CHRYSTIK, SCHLGSSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delavig spe, Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
BDINBURGE. 2.500 Tous. ..../..........-Wm Cumming, commander. 
W YORK, 2.150 Tons . I) Robert Oraig, commander 
ASGO | RR etegs - Lp 


The Glasgow and New York Steamship © , lendid and powerful new 
EDINBURGH ie appointed to sail from Now York for f " 


wary next, at 12 o'clock, noon, precisely. Rates a eae yw a ee 26cb Jen 
. 5° MchYMON. 33 Broadway, app 
NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8. STEBAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAIL8 
and Passengers, both Roe, ind returning : 





new steamer 












New Steamer AR - «+. Capt. D. Lines. 

pee ” UNION,, .. Capt. R. Apams, 

age " FULTON yon moh a 

os York. 
Wton, ... eee cece eee cee April 7 .. April li 
TBIR,. 000 ccccctccaces re 5 May 9 
Arago, cee eceeces .. June 2 June 6 
ya 06 eeleces — ® July 4 
rago.. oe eee. duly . August 1 

Valon...... ss. eee eee-eoe. AtQD 25 .. August 29 
A ° +s seeee cess. -Boptemb’r 22) Union....... obe6e osc Sebs September 26 
BEE n 000 60.0600,0 se+ eee October 20} Arago q + sence CaO 24 
ATABO... cee cccceces .-Novemb’r 17 Union...... eecccscees - November 21 
Fulton. .Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers “ARAGO ‘and. FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens ber- 
— with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
bles of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. 


From Havre: lst Ca- 


bin, 800 franes ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 
° rs or other Mail matter b~ excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. An on board will be returned to the place whence received. 


The owners of these Ships wil be be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
Precious stones or metals, unless Bills of oo. are signed therefor. and the value thereot ex- 
ressed therein. ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
be tf a oo) » Southampton. 


LIVINGSTON. “WELLS & CO., Paris, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AD AMERICAN ROYAL MAL 
STEAM 


FROM NEW YORK TO 1 


Chiet Cabin Passage oveinds cane Socend Dobie Pesenge......... VP ee 
% FROM BORTON TO LIVERPOOL. me 
Ohiet Cabin Passage................. 8110 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 8 
aicién. mar The os from Boston call at Halitex. 

Wo reetore sesesseeess a UDKINS, , ear teeees ceesresse OB 5 
Parla, 0 ccccoccccccsccces cs . Rrris. pt Lape 


Burepa, ... 6 see sseeeeceess OSpt. SHANROR, 





Cccccrecesececescce Com. . G. Lorr. @eescecccreccccess oss UBPt, — 
ooncsemecsnneen cece apt. HARRISON. Niagara...... no an bthian i “Capt. L RITOD 
‘These vessels carry a clones edhe ugh ot thelr ant handcgsetn bo aa siarhcacng be eee em 
Asia ..,...From......Boston... .... .- Wednesday... ........... Novw'r, Qhet 1855, 
Canada........-..+...Boston,,... 90 eee cee Wednesday... ........ 4. ‘r. Sth ** 
BPICD 2... occ cece: 60 eBOMOM 6. coc cccccces Wednesday, ..............Dee’r 2th * 
Manse <00 a0 és Cnn ede on oe oe Wedmonday. 02... 06. 05.. danmary 2 1856. 
eee Se . Wednesday,........-0+...danuary 16 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 
experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of tise ships will uot be accountable fot Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J . 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


palpi: er passage. applv EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green 
ublic are respectfully Taformed that it is intended to resume, early in Febrvary 1856, the 
whi! +f — of the st of the y from the United States to Liverpoel. 
ili t be d thed every day as formerly, to Liverpool, trom New 
York and ‘tem Boston alternately. 











THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOO}. 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC....... ° 
By rh 45g 
The ADRIATIG. ° 
These ships having been built by contrast 
















service, every care has been 


Pp ly for G Go 
aken im their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac 





commodations for passen, 


Ned for 


-4 are 





and comfort 


Price of passage from New York ry te | in frst cabin, $120 ; in second S 08. Excia- 
sive ue of extra sie sate Toor $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and 
experienced surgeon atiacbed to each ship. 
Ne berths can be eosueed unti> paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Wednerday... .......555- September 19 Saturday. . eee seee sss. September = 
Wednesday ° «+ «+. October 3 ae October 
Wednesday.......... eoee-October 17 Ds. o0 see 045.0606 tae October PB 
Wednesday... .......+...October 381 ee «s+ ++. November 8 
Wednesday.............. November l4 Saturday. ° ee ° em ond | 
Wednesday. ..............November 23 A :. one ebons. 600 604m 
Wednesday... ....0.eeees December 12 Saturday...........+- cece ‘eeliee 8 
Wednesday. . poas a, 26 Saturday................. December 29 


For freight 0 passage app 
COLLINS. £% CO., No. 56 on letreet, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. ve 

STEPHEN KI NNARD a Go., 277 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & OO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 


The owners ri these A, -F- not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 
sious stones lading are 


or metals, ills of are signed thereior and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





NEW YORE. BREMEN AN D SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE TER 
WASHINGTON, .........Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E. Higgins. 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and return 





Prorosgp Dirus or Saitinc—1855. 
‘ew York. Prom Bremen, 

Hermann .......... ..+ +++ Saturday, Jan. 27......... Feb. 
Washington ..............+..-Saturday, Fed. 24., oo coo am 23 
SPREE. 00 +000 Bae ees ~ +++ Saturday, March 24... oes ril 4 

aabington . ... se eee eees wee urday, Ap’ errerereree. |) 
Hermann. ...<.....+-++-«+s+ Saturday, MEP Wo seccccce ‘Mag 15 
Washington .........--+++++..Suturday, June 16,.........duly 13 
SRP erereSresS = eae a 
Ww Be cece ecesevesss . Saturday, Aug. 11,.........Sept. 7 
Hermann,......... ocessece. Saturday, Sept. 8,.........Oct. 56 
Washington ... ose ca.ene miami my, Oct. 6, ....00...NOM% 8 
Biermann, ... cso. 0c ccccee.. maturday, Nev. 8..........Nov. 

ashington, . Ba ntbee cece Dec. B 


Saturday, Dec 
FROM sodHAMPTON To NRW YORK. 














Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28 _ > ES Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... 2 ednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... o- » ognees, Sy 23 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
ee. Kbee vo d ,June 20| Hermann,....... Wednesday, Dec, 5 

2% bes * Wednesday, July 18! Washington ...,..Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1866. 

Srepeinn at Southampton both going an sate in they offer to passengers proceeding to Lea- 

don and Havre ———— oe = other route in € econom both of time and money 
Price of passage ew York st cabin, main saloon, *Sis0 free 


cabin, ‘i er aaloon $110; second én, $60. 
All Letters ¢ wil be must pass tirooe® the Post Office. 
yo Bills of Bila Ladiog signed yt ors sailing. 


CEs eae 





C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY 4 CO., Southampton. 
WM, ISELIN. Havre. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on +» 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


Now York. 





5 eo York. Rs 
st EEIPEY oneyoe.scencoys etecnnage t ebruary. 
Lh } 3 Ae aber as 16th June, 
olansbee, ° los Gepeema is Wold Nbm dhinwe ce tl ebdea Meth Oetober, 
8T.NICOLAS, st February ..........+.00 anny arch, 
EN GEES 6.0:9:66 cog conc ca csesctcceses Ee Uae 
Bragdon, master. Be Sovicddowsicesdcce eocceds ae Ravemban 
Bat MarOd . occ ccceccocsccocec ce sece April. 
pe tg Set DUNY owas ccsvccscccccccccececese? Mn ANGUS, 
a0eR, BY ‘ lst November .....++++-+ +++ +0 +++ 00» 16th December. 
BE APTA . 0. - coe ces ccccccecscsecces ay. 
ba — why Ist AUQUSt, 2. .....ceeccveceeseees§ 16th September, 
» Funck, Ist December..........+.seeeeeeeeee€ 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) reqnisite articles for the com 
fort and conveneenee passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
ae ‘ the subscribers wil! be torwerded tree from any charge but those actualy 
BOYD & BIBOE EN, Agents. 
161 Pear! street, 


- ‘TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVBRPOOL PACEBTS. 


Rock Licut. (new) Kossutu. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) HELOo1s ANDREW FOSTER, pone or CLIPPERS =) 
DRIVER (new) ComPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BROOKLYN. (n 
NortTsHampton. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. Tie 
Wittiam Tapscott. -Z. HovGuTon. Rapranam a. 
Arctic. EMERALD Iste. @ew) CONTINENT Ousnise Buen. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRia. (new) ConsvuL Ponses® 2 " 
St. Louis. DREADNOUGRT (new) New Hamrsmire. ea ORSE. 
CHIMBoRAzO. CoosawatTTEex. (new) West Point. GLAN om 
RoBeNa. BensaMin ADAMS. RACER. CEntTu . 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. ADRIATIC. me 
The “X*? Line of London Packet 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. Nonrmumeastasn, 


Ocean QUEEN. Henprick Hupson. PALESTINE. (Lew) 
Sovcuebenn. MarGaret Evans a” eau CA 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALSS, A AND GER 

MANY. Payable in alithe principal Towns without discount or - other charges, 
TAPACOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & O¢ & CO., st. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


DIAN OCBANS. 
IONEER ty AND As PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


sae TDNEL, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 


BAILING Moin Passage, $160.—Third Cabin, $125, 
—Second Cabin Pas _ abin, 
Salecs Cantu ee Ships are at present in the Line: 
FLYING eee tpel ‘ Som. Capt. Brarss. 
4 it. COLBY. 
EDWARD. ci th oat Lone. NIMROD. Capt. WHtrine. 








ot. MATHER. WINDWARD.. - Capt. B. Suita, 
GERTRUDE id a KS “Sept. puapes. | TROPIC... . R. Surre, 
OCEAN QUEEN... -+++++- TIT) Gapt. Peed 


jase Shi 5, provided ‘with every necessary te insure comfort 

antl safeye The success that naa attended bd i a is a unprecedented. Out 
assengers but three deaths have occurr 

eqwerte ot Pear Thessese Ts pecial agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. ly to R. W. CAMERON, 
For Freight or Passage, PP'T Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 








W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFIOR, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


2 We, YOUNG, 
_ 8. J. ABBRN. 








